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Observations of An American 



By FRANK J. VLCHEK, 



President The Vlchek Tool Co., Cleveland, 0. 



On my visit to Czechoslovakia, during 
the months of July, August and September, 
I devoted considerable time to visiting 
some of the large plants and factories. 

I saw a great many American ipachines 
in operation and when we consider that 
not only the American machinery, but a^ 
other machinery which they have had been 
abused by over-work, and due to stress of 
wartime necessities its up-keep had been 
neglected, it was surprising to me that they 
•were still able to turn out a product that 
brought forth admiration. And yet, with 
this handicap of inferior and run-down ap- 
pliances, I attribute the ability to produce 
articles that would be a credit to any coun- 
try entirely to the native or inborn skill 
of the workers themselves. 

We may, perhaps, more readily appre- 
ciate this expertness when we learn that 
one of the heavy type of tractors and motor 
plows, built in Cesko-Moravsk4 TovAma, 
was awarded first prize at an exhibition in 
France where it competed with the best 
motorized implements made in the United 
States and Europe. 

They do not understand quantity produc- 
tion as we know it in this country very 
largely for the reason that they cannot af- 
ford to invest the large sums of money re- 
quired in jigs and fixtures which every 
modem plant in this country considers an 
absolute necessity. It is the lack of these 
things, and other automatic machinery 
which caused these people to remark: "Of 
course^ we cannot build automobiles as you 
build in America for we haven't the 
wonderful machinery which you Amer- 



icans employ. We would he glad to buy 
all kinds of machinery from the United 
States if the buying power of our crowns 
was not so very low. Our firm alone would 
purchase over a million dollars worth of 
machinery in the United States if they 
would give us credit until such time as our 
crown would reach forty crowns to the dol- 
lar''. 

Wherever* I went, and in talking with 
manufacturers and workmen, I heard 
nothing but the very highest praises of 
American machines and they frankly stat- 
ed they wanted American machinery in 
preference to that of any other country. It 
so happened that while sitting in the wait- 
ing room in one of the large factories of 
Prague, I overheard a salesman offering to 
the superintendent, certain machines made 
in Germany. They were very much cheap- 
er than the American, but after learning the 
price of the German product, the super- 
intendent made the further remark to the 
salesman: "I observe the boys in the 
factory, and the way they guard and praise 
all American machinery. They seem very 
proud to work with that equipment and 
they keep it in such good order, just as 
though it was their personal property. I 
much prefer American machines". The 
salesman replied: "I hear that everywhere. 
If America before the war was God's coun- 
try to them, it is a Heaven to them now." 

With a feeling of this kind prevailing, I 
think that there is a wonderful opportunity 
for our American manufacturers to sell all 
kinds of machinery to Czechoslovakia, and 
I believe that as soon as their crowns have 
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a greater purchasing power this, country 
will be flooded with orders from the new 
Republic. 

This same factory also produces two 
types of automobiles called "Praga" — the 
larger is the "Grand" and the smaller, the 
"Minor". This larger automobile has a type 
of body such as I have never seen in this 
country. It is very beautiful in design, has 
a straight line body tapering down to a 
concave shape with a top folding into the 
body, and when folded it is so neatly cov- 
ered that one would not even suspect there 
was a top on the machine. The engine, too, 
is of a splendid design, very well balanced 
with the crank shaft bored out. This engihe 
is not designed for speed, but is rather 
geared for power. While the entire ma- 
chine is light in construction, it is built 
throughout of the very finest quality of 
materials. 

I noticed particularly that most of their 
parts were turned up on lathes and in gen- 
eral they use slow producing machinery. 
This is due largely to the fact that tl^ey do 
not use drop forgings as used in this coun- 
try. There is a big field right now in Cze- 
choslovakia for drop forgings, especially 
in the^automQbile industry, and though 
their output is not very large at the present 
time, I believe it will increase rapidly. 

There are four automobile factories in 
Czechoslovakia, each producing about 500 
to 600 machines a year, but owing to the 
shortage of copper and brass, they are hav- 
ing difficulty in building even th^t many. 

I also took a trip through the §koda 
Works in Plzefi, and in this gigantic plant 
saw the largest pieces of machinery that I 
have ever seen. We can perhaps under- 
stand something of the size of this plant 
when I say that it would take a person a 
whole week if he hoped to go through every 
department. Even if an entire week were 
spent in this plant, it would not be pos- 
sible, in that time, to examine its equip- 
ment closely. 

This is the plant that turned out 
the great "Hovitzer" that was used by the 
Germans in Belgium at the beginning of 
the war. They are now, of course, on 
peace-time production and are turning out 
a great variety of machines. In one depart- 
ment for instance, I saw them building lo- 
comotives. Another section was a steel 
foundry which was producing steel cast- 



ings without blow holes and of great ten- 
sile strength. 

What interested me most in their forge 
shop was to see how fast they produced 
car and locomotive wheels, and to see them 
forge and spin these with such accuracy as 
to do away with the necessity of operations. 

I also visited two plants of Waldes and 
Company, who make the well-known "Ko- 
hinoor" Fastener; also hooks and eyes, but- 
tons, pins, collar buttons, and all kinds of 
fine jewelled articles. The product of this 
company has been imitated by other manu- 
facturers, but this concern still leads the 
world in its particular lines, and very 
largely for the reason that they have been 
originators and have designed and built 
special machinery for making their wares. 
They build their own presses and dies. For 
example, one man runs a machine consist- 
ing of four automatic presses, each of these 
presses turning out, I was told, nearly 
100,000 pieces per day. 

On the day I went,, through this factory, 
their Experimental Department had just 
finished a machine on which they had been 
at work for the past fifteen years, and it 
was interesting inded to note the happy 
feeling on their part that they had finally 
created and brought into successful opera- 
tion a machine of which they might well be 
proud. They kept at this with the real 
American spirit and grit, endeavoring to 
fit themselves for world competition by 
better and quicker ways to produce, and 
wherever such spirit exists it must be 
crowned with success. 

I found too, in talking with the farmers, 
that they were familiar with our agricul- 
tural machinery and the experiences which 
they have had with some American makes, 
that were sold to that country before the 
war, were in every way satisfactory and the 
American machines were highly praised. 

Their ability to buy from us depends en- 
tirely upon the rate of exchange existing 
between their crowns and our dollar. The 
purchasing power of the crown at the pres- 
ent time %s compared to the dollar, is ex- 
tremely low, it being but very little more 
than one cent where normally it is worth 
the equal of the French Franc, which is 
twenty cents. Czechoslovakia, like the 
other nations of Europe, may enhance the 
value of its money when it has sugar, glass- 
ware and other commodities to seU us. 
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Month in Czechoslovakia 



Three new bishops have just been ap- 
pointed for Slovakia — ^Rev. Karol Kmet'ko, 
Rev. Marian Blaha and Rev. Jan Vojtas- 
^k. They are to take charge of the bish- 
oprics of Nitrianskd, B&ftsko-Bystricke and 
SpiSe. There was great joy among the Slo- 
vaks because of the appointment of these 
men. 



A census of the inhabitants of the Cze- 
choslovak Republic is to be taken between 
midnight of February 15th and midnight 
of Febriiary 16, 1921. The count will be 
made along nationalistic lines. 

Dr. EngliS, Minister of Finance, hopes to 
establish a reserve fund of 1,000,000,000 Cs. 
crowns, consisting of foreign currencies, 
chiefly, to aid in stabilizing the crown 
in foreign exchange markets. It is ex- 
pected that this sum will be accumul- 
ated through the sale of 257,000 metric 
tons of sugar, which will comprise the 
main liquid asset of the Republic during 
the next year. The proceeds from the sale 
of this conmiodity, in foreign ciirrencies, 
will be deposited to the {credit of the Bank- 
ing Department of the Ministry of Finance 
to be used as a nucleus for this fund and 
this agency will settle, in turn, with the sel- 
ler in Cs. crowns. 



Professor Albert V. Velflik, an engineer 
of great renown died on November 11th. 
He was attached to the faculty of the 
Prague Technical School. His specialty 
was bridge building. Dr. Velflik was con- 
sidered the foremost Czech engineer and 
patriot. 

In conformity with the Treaty of St. 
Germain, Dr. Popelka, the Minister of Jus- 
tice, is engaged in preparing a copyright 
law in accordance with the Berne conven- 
tion which Czechoslovakia bound herself 
to observe. -^ 

touring the last fourteen months 487 
commercial concerns with a capital of 96,- 



905,000 Cs. crowns have sprung into exist- 
ence in Slovakia. In some quarters this is 
regarded as dangerous and the govern- 
ment has been urged to establish more 
stringent regulations and to institute satis- 
factory supervision. 

Arrangements have been completed be- 
tween the "Ndrodnt Listy" and the ''Chi- 
cago Tribune*' for an exchange news serv- 
ice. This is the first time that a serious 
attempt has been made to secure such fac- 
ilities. 

Ernest Denis, the noted French histor- 
ian, has been a guest df the Republic. He 
has been entertained by President Miasaryk 
and other leading officials. He has visited 
many cities where*receptions, in his honor, 
have been tendered to him. Everywhere he 
has been acclaimed. 

The Minister of Foreign Commerce, Dr. 
Hotovec, has decided to offer a prize for 
a label design with the words "Made in 
Czechoslovakia". It is intended that these 
pasters shall be attached to every Czecho- 
slovak product destined for foreign lands 
and thus establish the reputation of Cze- 
choslovak wares throughout the world. 

January 10, 1921 is the one hundreth an- 
niversary of the birth of Jan MatuSka, the 
author of the celebrated Slovak hynin 
"Nad Tatrou se blyskd". He was bom in 
Dolni Kubine. The house in which he was 
bom is still preserved and a memorial 
tablet has been erected therein. 

School statistics for Greater Prague are 
very interesting. They show the following: 



Schools 


Claiaoi Toachora 


Scbolara 


Prtoary (Ob«cn«) . . 167 


l.Ul 1.164 


68.971 


Grammar (Ob«aiitk«) 89 


891 600 


16.796 



246 



1.682 



1.664 



70,767 



Of the twio hundred and twenty-two mil- 
lion crowns which Czechoslovakia intends 
to spend in improving and extending heiC 
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railroad system^ over one hundred and 
forty-four millions are to be alloted to Slo- 
vakia and Russinia. As the Slovensky 
Dennik remarks, "the new regime is right- 
ing the wrongs of the Magyar rule/' 

A congress of the Right Wing of the So- 
cial Democratic Party was held in Prague 
on November 27th and 28th. Its purpose 
is best gathered from Deputy Bechyni's 
speech in the course of which he said: "We 
must have courage to stand up before dem- 
afiofiy* or else the party is lost/* 

During the second quarter of 1920 there 
were 352 establishments engaged in pro- 
ducing coal — 135 bituminous coal and 217 
lignite. About 74^22 miners produced 2«- 
439,131 metric tons of bituminous coal and 
51,205 miners mined 4,818,007 metric tons 
of lignite. 

• "During recent weeks, because of pre- 
vailing unemployment in this Republic, 
there is springing up among our labor, 
particularly the younger set, evidences of 
a desire to emigrate," says *'Prduo Lidu*\ 
"We again emphatically call the attention 



of our working public that unemployment 
and a housing shortage exists not only in 
all surrounding staleq but even in America 
and France in which direction the emigrant 
streams are seemingly directed. There are 
a number of instances where woricers gave 
up their abodes, sold their furniture, and 
with their families emigrated to France 
without first ascertaining what fate awaits 
them. Further, we request that the sound 
elements of labor advise against thought- 
less emigration. 

"Should unemployment overtake, one 
branch we must see to it that the other 
branches absorb the forces thus thrown 
out of work. Emigration must be the last 
step. A worker is far better protected 
through our laws and political power of 
the working class than in England, Amer- 
ica or France. It is self evident that the 
lack of language is a considerable handi- 
cap and is exploited by employing agen- 
cies of other countries. Therefore, we 
caution against emigration. Certainly the 
after-war unemployment and distress wiU 
not continue much longer. It seems that 
with the beginning of spring the building 
lines will again partially revive. Therefore 
stand by your guns." 



Attacks Czechs of New York 

By JOS. A. KNEDLHANS, 

Historian *'Tel. Jed. SokoF' of New York. 



Dr. Thomas R. Killilea, a member of the 
Municipal Service Commission of the City 
of New York, attacked the patriotism, loy- 
alty and general good character of the Bo- 
hemian Gymnastic Associations in the City 
of New York. He mentioned specifically 
the "Blue Turners" and the "Red Tur- 
ners" — these being the local names ap- 
plied to the "r. J. Sokor and the Dilnicko- 
Americk^ SokoF'. 

At the outset it is well to emphasize that 
these terms have been in continuous com- 
mon use for almost thirty years and are 
employed to simply differentiate between 
the uniforms of the two organizations. The 
well known blue uniform being worn by 
the "T. J. Sokol" and the brownish with the 
predominating red blouse, being the garb 
of the "Z).-i4. SQkor' 

Considerable publicity was given to Dr. 
Killilea's statement by the press of the city 



of New York due to his high official posi- 
tion and because he made his statement be- 
fore the "Allied Patriotic Societies"' in that 
historic building, Fraunces Tavern. The 
specific charges of Dr. Killilea are: 

"An anarchistic society, known as the 
Red ^Turners, is spreading Bolshevist 
propaganda from a headquarters on 
East Seventy-second street near Avenue 
A and the Blue Turners, tinted a fainter 
scarlet, are doing the same thing on East 
Seventy-first . . . Dr. Killelea charged 
that the Red Turners take East Side chil- 
dren about town, point out to them the 
city's finest residences, churches and 
business places, and tell them that under 
a Bolshevist regime these places would 
belong to the poor." 

It seems hardly necessary to defend 

American citizens of Czerfi M^^ovak ori- 

igi ize y ^ 
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gin, who have been held in such high es- 
teem by their co-citizens of the City of New 
York. While considerable fault may be 
found with the newspapers for publishing 
such matter, yet it must be remembered 
that they only carried a statement made by 
an apparently responsible individual be- 
fore a prominent organization. Some pa- 
pers made ineffectual attempts at verifica- 
tion» yet due to a lack of a central organ- 
ization through which information might 
be gained, they were unable so to do. 

The article was answered the next morn- 
ing by Mr. Emil F. Prantner, the Executive 
Secretary of the Czechoslovfdc Chamber of 
Commerce of America, Inc., and as wide 
publicity was given to his statement as to 
the original charges. The second day fol- 
lowing the attack the executive officers of 
the 'T. J. Sokol" determined that a special 
meeting of its members be held to take up 
these charges. The third day following the 
publication of the charges the "D. A, So- 
koFs" executive officers held a meeting 
and decided to recommend to their mem- 
bers the adoption of a resolution denying 
the charges contained in Dr. Killilea's 
statement. Among the executive officers 
present was Joseph Pabian, the Republican 
party^ leader of the 14th Assembly District 
of the City of New York, who in a spirited 
address, resented the charges. On the fifth 
day there appeared in the papers further 
statements by Albert Hlavad, Jr., who, as a 
member of the 'T. J. Sokol" protested 
against the charges so recklessly and mali- 
ciously made by Dr. Killilea. 

While the atmosphere was surcharged 
with charges, denials and emotions, Mr. 
Prantner, on behalf of the Czechoslovak 
Chamber of Commerce of America, tried 
to reaph Dr. Killilea in order to secure from 
him an explanation or a statement but was 
unable to do so. The evening of the fifth 
day following the publication of the charg- 
es, the "T. J. Sokol" held a special meeting 
and its members vehemently and indig- 
nantly denied the charges of anarchy and 
Bolshevism. Upon the motion of Albert 
Hlavad, Jr. a resolution was adopted cal- 
ling upon John F. Hylan, Mayor of the 
City of New York, to call before him Dr. 
Killilea, whom he appointed as Civil Ser- 
vice jCommissioner, and request that he 
produce proof or statements in substantia- 
tion of his charges, and upon his inability 



to sustain or his refusal to produce them, 
to ask Dr. Killilea to resign. Upon failure 
to do any or all of these things, the Mayor 
is requested to remove the said Dr. Killi- 
lea. 

A committee consisting of Albert Hlavdf , 
Jr., Michael Pilnaiek, Emil Polak, Josef 
Vesely, and Dr. J. F. Chmeli6ek-Luhan was 
appointed on behalf of the 'T. /. Sokol" 
and Mr. Prantner, on behalf of the Czecho- 
slovak Chamber of Commerce of America, 
Inc. was requested to act with said com- 
mittee, to visit the Mayor. On Thursday, 
December 16, the committee was received 
by Mayor Hylan of tlie City of New York 
and the resolution, duly signed by the offi- 
cials of the 'T. /. Sokol" were handed to 
him. 

Mayor Hylan appeared much surprised 
that any member of his official family 
should make such a statement. Neverthe- 
less he referred the whole matter to Mr. 
Morris Cukor, President of the Municipal 
Civil Service Commission, for investiga- 
tion. 

On December 21, Messrs. Hlavad, Jr., Pil- 
ji&6ek and Prantner had an interview with 
Dr. Killilea in the presence of Messrs. Cu- 
kor andBrennan, the other members of the 
Municipal Civil Service Commission. Dr. 
Killilea denied making any statements de- 
rogatory to the Czechs and that he never 
stated that any anarchy or Bolshevism was 
preached by the Czech organizations. He 
further confirmed this by a letter. 

This creates a peculiar situation. On the 
one hand the news association and news- 
papers insist that the remarks attributed 
by them to Dr. Killilea were made by him 
and on the other hand Dr. Killilea denies 
uttering them. 

Future developments are anxiously 
awaited and no doubt will be interesting. 
At any rate the stiffma attached to the 
Czech Gymnastic Associations has been re- 
moved. 



Dr. K. Chotek has been temporarily at- 
tached to the Czechoslovak Legation at 
Washington to deliver lectures in Czech 
and Slovak, on "The Czechoslovak Soul in 
Popular Arts." Dr. Chotek is a professor 
of the University of Prague and has edited 
and published many leading books dealing [^ 
with the subject. ^ 
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The Recent "Revolution" 



Undoubtedly many of our readers were 
surprised to learn through the headlines 
in the daily press, that a "revolution" was 
in progress in Czechoslovakia. The casual 
reader receives his impressions from head* 
lines and generally forms his opinions 
therefrom. In other words, our American 
reading public seems content to read head- 
lines instead of details. 

Let us minutely analyze this "revolu- 
tion". 

When the Social Democratic Party split 
— when the Left Wing, so-called Com- 
munists, withdrew and organized the So- 
cial Democratic Labor Party — the Radicals 
by force, took possession of the party organ 
"Prduo Lidu". Thereupon the Conserva- 
tives filed a bill of complaint in court, both 
sides presented evidence, and on the testi- 
mony thus adduced the judges decided that 
"Prdvo Lidu*' was the property of the Right 
Wing or the Conservative element of the 
Social Democratic Party. 

On December 9th, 1920, the decree of the 
court was executed. The Communists 
were entrenched in the office when the of- 
ficial, executing the court's . mandate, ac- 
companied by a detail of police, appeared. 
The Communists refused to peacefully 
obey the court precept and force was 
necessary to eject them. Naturally, slight 
disorders occurred as would on any occa- 
sion where i crowd gathers to witness a 
proceeding such as this. The Commun- 
ists then held a meeting and protested 
against the decision of the court and aim- 
ed the shafts of their criticism and attack 
against the Conservative element of the So- 
cial Democratic Party. Immediately the 
Communists, having a voice in the trades 
unions, ordered a general strike through- 
out the Republic. They counted, princi- 
pally, on support of the railway workers 
and the miners. 

In addition they formulated a number 
of demands which they presented to the 
government as a condition precedent to 
calling off the general strike. The govern- 
ment refused to entertain them. They are*. 

1 — An immediate discontinuance of pro- 
secutions of revolutionary leaders; the re- 
lease of all revolutionary labor prisoners; 



and, damages for the families of wounded 
men. 

2 — ^Immediate freedom for the press and 
public assembly; and, the resignation of 
Dr. J. Cem:J' (the Premier). 

3 — ^The evacuation of the Peoples' House 
(Lidov^^ Dflm) by the police and its im- 
mediate return to labor unions. 

4 — The recognition of working men's 
councils on large estates; the immediate ac- 
ceptance of the program of the socializa- 
tion scheme; and, prompt passage of le- 
gislation to effectuate this last demand. 

These occurrences form the basis for the 
statement that a "revolution" was taking 
place in Czechoslovakia. Reduced to its 
simplest term the whole thing amounts to 
this: a factional struggle for party suprem- 
acy is in progress between the Right and 
Left Wings of the Social Democratic Party. 
The "revolution" was aptly described by 
Mr. George Renwick in the New York 
Times, (December 16th) in the following 
words: 

"The Republic of Czechoslovakia has 
been having an undress rehearsal of a 
"revolution" ... In some districts the 
Communists' rank and file got out of 
hand. They formed themselves into 
bodies with the romantic name of "rev- 
olutionary committees". They armed 
themselves with sporting guns and 
knives which they took from peasants 
and farmers and proceeded to occupy 
factories and estates and declared them 
socialized and the owners dispossessed. 
Then the government began to act. It 
sent»the gendarmerie into the troubled 
areas and in all cases they succeeded in 
restoring order and the former condi- 
tion of affairs practically without blood- 
shed." 

The correspondent of the New York 
Herald, writing from Berlin (December 
17th), observes, "The strike is a social 
movement and is due to excessive infla- 
tion, housing shortage and to the delay 
of the passing laws for the socialization of 
large estates . . . The general strike called 
by the Communists of Czechoslovakia has 
not succeeded in bringing on a social "rev- 
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olution". At the same time it has de- 
monstrated the weakness of the Commun- 
ists in Prague and shown an unlooked for 
response by the Conmiunists in some 
manufacturing centres". 

When parliament assembled (December 
15th), all other party leaders declared 
against a strike for a proletariat dictator- 
ship. The f(reater part of the country is 
under martial law and according to the 
New York Times (December 17th), "the 
danger of the Communist government 
throughout the Republic of Czechoslovakia 
appears to be at an end." An Associated 
Press dispatch (December 16th) states, 
"attempts which have been made by the 
Communists of Chechoslovakia to over- 
throw the government and. size power have 
failed entirely, and the government is 
emerging from the turmoil of the last fort- 
night in a strong position." 

As the Brooklyn Daily Eagle remarks, 
"The great mass of the population mani- 
fested no sympathy and this (Communist- 
ic) aspect of the movement collapsed with 
the appearance of comparatively small 
forces of gendarmes." 

These are the views of impartial witness- 
es and must carry weight. It must be 
borne in mind that living condition in Cze- 
choslovakia are not on a par with those 
of America, nor do they approximate the 
pre-war European standards. The war has 
wrecked the nervous system of every con- 
tinental nation which participated in the 
recent conflict. People are sensitive to ex- 
citement on the slightest pretext. There- 
fore, it is not surprising that when a meet- 
ing is called that the populace should turn 
out to hear what the speakers have to say. 
They are anxious to impove their material 
condition. This is but a natural effect of 
the war. 

What was the attitude of the Czechoslo- 
vak labor to the call for a general strike 
by the Left Wing? The railroads operated 
on schedule, for not a man left his post. 
The miners continued working, not one 
mlin laid down his pick. At Kladno, the 
steel mills were tied up. This is the center 
of the Communistic movement. The work- 
ers of the §koda Works at Plzeft refused to 
heed pleadings to stop work. In some of 
the textile mills a strike was ordered and 
when we consider that they had been oper- 
ating on a schedule of less than fifteen per- 



cent capacity it is not to be wondered 
that the workers went out. 

German and Magyar labor refused to 
follow the Communists' lead. The army 
carried out the orders of its superior offic- 
ers without question and in accordance 
with their oaths. It remained loyal to the 
government and supported its authority. 

To impress the country with its numer- 
ical strength was the real purpose of the 
Left Wing of the Social Democratic Party. 
It therefore resorted to these questionably 
practical methods. It was merely a polit- 
ical manifestation which the brain of some 
ingenious newspaper man characterized a 
"revolution". The Communists have gone 
back to their tasks in factories, satisfied 
with the outward results of their tactics. 
Order prevails throughout the Republic. 
The constitutional government, headed by 
President Masaryk, functions and is re- 
spected by all its citizens and the country 
still remains a unified and a properly 
functioning Republic. As *the German 
newspaper *'Bohemia" observes, "The 
Czech workingmen have demonstrated that 
they are Czechs first and Socialists after." 



DR. Stepanek arrives. 

Dr. Bedfich Stepanek arrived on the S. 
S. Argentine in New York on November 
27th, 1920. The leading Czech and Slovak 
organizations sent representatives to. greet 
the first envoy of the Czechoslovak Repub- 
lic to the United States. Immediately he 
went to Washington and presented his cre- 
dentials to Acting Secretary of State, Mr. 
Norman H. Davis. President Wilson has 
not as yet set a day on which he will re- 
ceive Dr. Stepanek. 



CZECH ARTISTS. 

Czech artists are taking New York City by 
storm. Mme. Emmy Destin is appearing in 
grand opera at the Metropolitan Opera House; 
Jan Kubelik in concerts; Bo2a Oumiroff in con- 
certs; and, V6Sa PHhoda gave a concert at Car- 
negie Hall under the auspices of the Camp Fire 
Girls. Others are touring the country. Success 
has attended each appearance. This constantly 
increases the interest of the American public in 
Czechoslovakia. The criticisms in the daily pa-^ 
pers are very favorable and bring about a bettei'[^ 
knowledge of our people and country. J 
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After Summer Vacation 

Translated from "Our Period" (Naie Doha) 



In the article, "After the National As- 
sembly Elections", (See Czechoslovak Re- 
view, p. 292) (1920) the political situation 
was characterized as a mental crisis expe- 
rienced by all Czechoslovak political par- 
ties. If we view again, to-day, the internal 
political conditions we instantly find that 
the injection of world political and social 
events into national party organizations 
has not abated biit in fact has increased. 

During the summer the crisis within the 
Social Democratic Party, which was latent 
in the spring, became more apparent. The 
Communistic group, cuddled and political- 
ly tolerated by the Social Democrats, 
seemingly presumed, at the beginning of 
the fall campaign, that during the last six 
months it gained sufficient additional 
strength so tnat it could test its prowess 
with the old Social Democratic movement. 
Wholly in the spirit of Lenine's theories, 
whose Hegelish dialect straighway tends 
against a participation of workingmen's 
representatives in every democratic gov- 
ernment, in fact demands a dictature of the 
proletariat and a social overthrow, discus- 
sion was unbridled among Czechoslovak 
Social Demorcratic labor to decide against 
their own leaders, against a participation 
of the Social Democratic Deputy-Ministers 
in the government, and for an entry of the 
Czech Social Democracy in the Third 
(Moscow) International. The leaders of the 
Social Democratic party answered to the 
attacks of the Communistic group with a 
resignation of its Ministers and an adjourn- 
ment of the P^rty Congress until the 
Christmas holidays and then again 
changed to late November. An outward 
split came when the Communistic fraction 
refused to submit — being encouraged by 
the situation in Soviet Russia warring sim- 
ultaneously and at that time victoriously 
with Poland — to a decision of the party 
leaders. It assembled an independent Con- 
gress and took possession of the chief or- 
gan of the Social Democratic Party, "Prdvo 
Lidu". 

Since the October Congress we have in 
the Republic two Social Democratic Par- 
ties, both appealing to the spiritual inherit- 



ance of Marx. Perhaps the Communistic 
faction places itself to the fore with its 
dogmatic adherence to Marxism. Actually 
it is only a spiritual left wing of Marx's 
school, just as — if comparison is permis- 
sible — the various oriental, agnostic sects, 
which claimed, at the beginning of Christi- 
anity, their identity with the teachings of 
Christ. In both instances fundamental 
teaching is mixed with foreign elements, 
here *with anarchy, expelled from social 
democracy over a half century ago after 
strenuous internal struggle, elsewhere with 
oriental hellenistic mysticisms, 

Within the Social Democratic Party, as 
a direct result of the October events, the 
struggle flared up, because only the masses 
leaning to one or the other side may ulti- 
mately decide. In this the stand taken by 
the leaders of the Social Democratic Party 
against the Communistic group, headed by 
Dr. Smeral, is not as hopeless as would ap- 
pear. Certainly the leaders of the party 
have neglected much by leaving the masses 
to the mercy of empty mottoes of radical 
agitation and nursing every ungraspable 
political toUeration within the party — a 
foreign movement already ripe in the 
thought of social democracy. Within the 
masses there remained even then a consid- 
erable leaning to the party, which the 
majority of its responsible veterans wit- 
nessed growing from small beginnings — 
then persecuted by the Austrian govern- 
ment — to its present size, the largest polit- 
ical party in Czechoslovakia. Among the 
leaders of the Communists there are no he- 
roes who require success of the radical fac- 
tion . . . Therefore it may be trtithfuUy said 
that the Social Democratic Party of Cze- 
choslovakia will pass through this crisis 
without a blemish and be strengthened 
considerably in its internal structure just 
as Christianity overcame, under similar 
conditions, the attacks of oriental hellen- 
ism. 

Because it was impossible to construct a 
Parliamentary Cabinet following the resig- 
nation of the Socialist Ministers and be- 
cause without the Socialists' influence 
there is not a majority in the National As- 
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sembly, it was necessary to reach a solu- 
tion in the shape of a so-called ''Official 
Cabinet". Such methods have been resorted 
to and are resorted to even in countries 
^^v^ithout constitutions, when parties or par- 
liaments experience a crisis, and time is a 
necessary element of their solution. The 
**Official Cabinet'* somewhat unfavorably 
surprised our political public because its 
titie recalls the well known "Official Cab- 
inets" of Austria. This, it is believed is 
i9(dthout justification. In Austria an ''Of- 
ficial Cabinet" was a weapon of absolut- 
ism, which condition with us is entirely 
precluded — particularly when we look to 
the. person of the President, who is so far 
removed from absolutism by his political 
thoughts and by his whole life — while the 
constitution periodically assembles parlia- 
ment. 

Of itself the "Official Cabinet" is jbl nec- 
essary provisional evil with a task of fac- 
ing administrative and reorganization re- 
proaches. Political parties immediately, af- 
ter the overthrow, grasped the reins of gov- 
ernment and dangerously strained state 
authority. Some of the blame lies with 



them but a part is due to conditions beyond 
their control. If we accurately gauge their 
administration we find that a part of the 
disorganization in state management — to 
which we have accustomed ourselves to 
credit everything that does not suit us in 
political life — ^falls to the account of re- 
constructing state machinery and an im- 
jnedite conversion from absolutism into a 
most tolerant republican state organiza- 
tion, rather than to inability. But even ad- 
ministrative inability must not be 
turned . out particularly if the great- 
er part of the blame thus falls on exagger- 
ated "all-ability" of some political chief 
managers ... It would certainly be a very 
interesting problem to ascertain whether 
immediately after the overthrow of 1918 it 
would not have been better to begin with 
an official government, which would have 
piloted the state administration into nor- 
mal channels, and which would have 
turned over to the newly created govern- 
ment a parliamentary administration, 
rather than that we should resort, after two 
years of parliamentary government, to a 
government of officials. 



Judical System of Czechoslovakia 



By DR. JAROSLAV VOSKA, 

of the Ministry of Justice, 



Czechoslovakia was created from two in- 
tegral domains of the former Austro-Hun- 
gary Monarchy, viz: one, a part of the 
"Kingdom and lands represented in Parlia- 
ment" — that is Austria; and, two, a part 
of the lands of the Hungarian Kingdom. 

For the sake of brevity, in the accom- 
panying sketch, in designating the laws and 
decrees which were in force prior to the 
creation of the Czechoslovak Republic 
those in effect in the Austrian portion of 
the dual empire are called "Austrian" and 
those effective in the Hungarian half of the 
empire are tetmed "Hungarian". Because 
the legislative systems of these tw.o por- 
tions of the dual monarchy were separate 
and distinct, consequently the systems of 
jurisprudence, both civil and criminal, 
were different. 

By vi rtue of the law of October 28, 1918, 

) Tntnalated by Mr. Ven Svarc. of the Ohio Bar. 



the establishment of the independent Cze- 
choslovak State was proclaimed, and all 
laws then on the statute books were con- 
tinued in fqrce, whether of Austrian or 
Hungarian origin. In the Czechoslovak Re- 
public there Are two regions, jeach with a 
distinct legal system. In Bohemia, Moravia, 
Silesia, and in those parts annexed to the 
Republic from Germany by the Treaty of 
Versailles — that is, the district of Hludin- 
sko — and from Lower Austria by the Trea- 
ty of St. Germain — the district of Vitoraz- 
sko and Valdicko — the Austrian system of 
laws was taken over. In Slovakia and 
Russinia, however, the laws of Hungary are 
in force /) 

*) No. 11 of the collection of laws and gov- 
ernmental decrees, these being published in the 
Czechoslovak Republic in a publication known 
as "The Collection of Laws and Governmental 
Decrees", the volume for each year being numlC 
bered consecutively. 
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Two Diverse Systems. 



Yet, speaking generally in respect to the 
system of jurisprudence, un-unified laws 
and governmental decrees maintained in 
force by the law of October 28, 1918, are 
still effective. Only a few institutions and 
departments have been reorganized and 
adapted to new conditions. Two diverse 
systems of laws in a comparatively small' 
state can not lohg remain side by side, if 
for no other reason than intensive econ- 
omic intercourse which is hampered by 
this difference of laws. For attaining a 
legislative unity there has already been 
established a "Ministry for unification of 
legislation and administrative organiza- 
tions." Furthermore, in the Ministry of 
Justice, two "^ commissions have been 
formed of experts whose main purpose is 
to devise a single system of criminal and 
civil law and to prepare a uniform code 
for the entire Republic. 

From former times there is in force in 
the domains once under Austrian law the 
general Civil Code of 1811, a work which 
was considered perfect at the time it was 
put in force iand which. in more recent 
times was supplemented by three amend- 
ments: 1) that of October 12, 1914, pertain- 
ing to the law of domestic relations and to 
probate law; 2) that of July 22, 1915, per- 
taining to the laws of tillage and the boun- 
daries of land holdings; and 3), that of 
March 16, 1916, which pertains, in most 
part, to the law of property and contracts. 

In Hungary there has never been a com- 
plete codification of civil laws. Only in 
part ha3 the probate law been fixed by sta- 
tute (Article XVI of 1876) ; likewise the law 
of domestic relations (Article XXXI of 1894 
pertaining to marriage, and Article XX of 
1877 pertaining to guardianship); the law 
of expropriation (Article XLI of 1881); the 
law of master and servant as it applies to 
hiring (Article XIII of 1876, II of 1898, XLII 
of 1899,, XXVII and XXVIII of 1900); and 
a few minor laws. In other branches of the 
civil law the rules of the local common law 
obtained. 

Commercial law and the law of negoti- 
able instruments was codified in both 
States of the Dual Monarchy. These two 
branches of the law have remained in 



force in the new Republic**) The most 
recent step taken has been to make uni* 
form the laws pertaining to stock compa- 
nies with a limited liability — this method 
of financing economic enterprise is now 
very largely employed both in conmierce 
and in industry. It was introduced into the 
domain formerly under Hungarian law by j 
the law of April 15, 1920, (No. 271 of the 
"Collection of Laws and Governmental De- 
crees") . 

Civil court procedure, jurisdiction of 
civil courts, bankruptcy proceedings, ex- 
parte procedure, probate guardianship 
practice, criminal law and procedure are 
carried on independently of each other in 
both regions and have not been changed. 

Criminal Law Reforms. 

Since the establishment of the Republic 
an urgent reform in criminal law has been 
made (applicable to the region formerly 
held by Hungary) by establishing a condi- 
tional sentence with a probationary release. 
(Law of October 17, 1919, No. 562 "Collec- 
tion of Laws and Governmental Decrees.'*) 
A law also published democratizing the 
jury system (Law of May 23, 1919, No. 278 
"Collection of Laws and Governmental De- 
crees"); also a law for prosecuting war 
profiteers and the establishment of special 
courts to deal with these cases. (Laws of 
October 17, 1919, Nos. 567 and 569 **Collec- 
tion of Laws and Governmental Decrees.**) 

The purpose of the foregoing is to give 
an outline upon which jurisprudence is 
founded in the Czechoslovak Republic. 
This outline naturally cannot dwell on 
details; only the main features of the law 
as it has been taken over — that is, Austrian 
and Hungarian law — have been touched 
upon, and allusion has been made to the 
reforms which have been inaugurated 
since the founding of the republic. 

Grades and Qualifications of Judges. 

The functions of the courts of the Cze- 
chosloyak Republic are discharged by 
professional judgesjawyers who have been 

•*) Austrian Commercial Statute Book of 
December 17, 1862, and the Negotiable Instru- 
ments Code of January 25, 1851; the Hungarian 
Statute Book, Article XXXVII, of 1875, and the 
Law of Negotiable Instruments of 1876. 
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named for permanent appointment and 
who, in the performance of their judicial 
duties, are guaranteed absolute immunity 
from removal and therefore are indepen- 
dent in their decisions. These judges can 
be transferred to another station or placed 
on a pension only after a determination by 
a disciplinary court. 

These professional judges, just as other 
government officials and teachers, are 
classified according /to certain official 
grades. Judges of the inferior courts 
(grade IX) are appointed by the Minister 
of Justice; judges of grades VIII. and VII. 
(county judges, counselors of the high 
court, judges of appellate courts), the 
ministerial counselors, the judges of the 
higher courts from grade VI. upward, the 
counselors of the superior court, judges of 
courts of special records, the presiding 
judges of the first and second instances, 
and their substitutes, counselors of the Su- 
preme Court and its presiding judges — the 
appointment of all these is reserved to the 
President of the Republic. ^ 

The judicial department in all civil and 
all criminal matters is strictly separated 
from the executive department. The exe- 
cutive department of the government can 
exercise no influence upon judicial deci- 
sions. The courts, moreover, have juris- 
diction to examine into the legality of gov- 
ernment decrees. But the courts must 
govern themselves strictly in the matter of 
laws properly promulgated. 

To the office of judges any citizen can be 
appointed who has passed the bar exami- 
nation and who has engaged in active 
practice for three years and thereupon 
passed an examination qualifying him for 
a judicial position. An examination for the 
bar passed with honors is equivalent to an 
examination for a judgeship. 

Laymen participate in the judicial system 
of Czechoslovak Republic only in a modest 
degree. In civil causes laymen may some- 
time sit as associate judges in commercial 
and mining matters; in occupational or 
trade disputes, and in criminal trials lay- 
men compose the juries. They ^Iso may 
sit as associate judges in profiteering cases. 

Both civil and criminal trials are carried 
on by oral hearings, and, except in very 
extraordinary cases, such as endanger the 



public peace or morals, in open public 
sessions. Sentences are pronounced in 
public. Judgments and decisions in civil 
cases are also publicly announced in that 
part of the domain which was subject to 
Austrian law, but according to the Hunga- 
rian Civil Code the public can be excluded 
from the court room while the decision is 
being announced in certain cases enume- 
rated in the law. 

In the conduct of civil and criminal 
trials, the trial court is not bound by sta- 
tutory rules of evidence, but decides freely 
in accordance with the results of the oral 
hearings at the trial. Until the termination 
of the oral hearing both sides can present 
new motions and offer new evidence. In 
civil and criminal trials both sides are on 
an equality. 

The Supreme Court. 

The Supreme Court has jurisdiction 
throughout the Republic, it is the court of 
last resort in civil and criminal causes. 
Originally located at Prague, but by the 
law of April 16, 1919, it was transferred to 
Brno, Moravia, which city, owing to its 
more central location, is considered more 
convenient. 

The Supreme Court is under guidance 
of the first or second presiding judge. 
Decisions are arrived at in a senate com- 
posed of counselors of the coiui. These 
senates are presided over by senatorial 
presidents. 

The Supreme Court is vested with the 
same jurisdiction within the confines of 
the state which, prior to the establisment 
of the Czechoslovak Republic, was exercis- 
ed by the Supreme Court (Court of Cassa- 
tion) at Vienna or the Royal Curia at Buda- 
pest. It desides cases sent to it on appeal 
in civil causes and in criminal causes for 
reversal on error. 

To the Supreme Court is attached a Gen- 
eral Prosecutor who has functions de- 
volving upon him by virtue of the former 
Austrian Criminal Code and also those 
formerly exercised under the Hungarian 
Criminal Code by the Royal (Counselor, as 
well as the functions devolving on the 
latter in marriage relations under the Civil 
Code. 
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Judicial System in ** Austrian Law" Regions. Courts in Former "Hungarian" Section. 



That part of the Czechoslovak Republic 
formerly subject to Austrian law is further 
divided into two parts whose judicial 
system is headed by two respective tri- 
bunals: the superior territorial courts of 
Prague for Bohemia proper, and one at 
Brno for Moravia and Silesia. 

The respective areas served by these 
courts are subdivided into districts, fifteen 
being in Bohemia and eight in Moravia and 
Silesia, and these are further subdivided 
into judicial counties. 

In each district there is a court of first 
instance composed of associate judges, 
called the district court, though courts of 
similar jurisdiction at Prague, Brno and 
Opava are called territorial courts. Each 
court is subject to the district court in 
whose jurisdictional area it is located. 

All these courts have jurisdiction in civil 
and criminal matters. It is only at Prague 
and at Brno that they are subdivided, 
owing to the volume of litigation, so that 
there are separate courts for the trial of 
civil and criminal causes. 

At Prague, in addition to the territorial 
civil court, there is also an independent 
court of the first instance for commercial 
matters, called the commercial court. Its 
jurisdiction is coextetisive with the entire 
Prague district. Besides this court, there 
is also another special county court at 
Prague for commercial matters, but its 
jurisdiction is limited to within the munici- 
pality. Otherwise in commercial matters 
judicial functions are usually performed 
by special senates connected with the 
courts of the first instance and by the local 
county courts— -equivalent to courts of com- 
mon pleas in the United States. 

Litigation in mining matters as well as 
the keeping of mine records is conducted 
by the senates of mines, which are orga- 
nized as branches of certain courts of the 
first instance, such as the district courts of 
Plzen, Most Kutna Hora, Cheb and Olo- 
mouc. 

Determinations of disputes concerning 
wages between employers and their em- 
ployes, or disputes among the latter them- 
selves, is by so-called Trades' Courts, which 
exist in all the larger industrial centers. 



In that part of the Republic which 'was 
formerly Hungarian there are likewise two 
composite courts, composed of associate 
judges as distinguished from a court con- 
ducted by a single judge, of the second in- 
stanee (sudne tabule) : one at Bratislava 
and the other at KoSice. Subject to these 
are the composite courts of the first in- 
stance (sedrie) and subject to the latter are 
county courts (common pleas). They all 
have jurisdiction in civil and criminal mat- 
ters. 

Only certain courts in Slovakia have 
jurisdiction in mining matters. These are 
the composite courts of the first instance 
at Baiiska Bystrica, Levo£ and Rimavska 
Sobota. There are no independent or spe- 
cial courts in Slovakia for commercial mat- 
ters, neither are there any special Trades* 
Courts, nor do laymen participate. 

In the county courts (courts of common 
pleas) the presiding judge acts alone, that 
is, independently of other judges. In' the 
composite courts, under Austrian law, de- 
cisions were usually arrived at in the 'sen- 
ates'; in similar courts under Hungarian 
law invariably in the 'senates'. 

The senates of the composite courts of 
the first instance are constituted of three 
members. Under the old Austrian law the 
senates in criminal cases were coihposed of 
four members, but the law of December 
19, 1919 provides that after the expiration 
of the transition period, that is, after the 
close of the year 1921, the senates of all 
courts of the first instance in the Czecho- 
slovak Republic shall consist of three mem- 
bers who are professional judges, one of 
whom shall act as presiding judge. In that 
part of the Czechoslovak Republic former- 
ly under Austrian law, an exception is 
made in this method of trial by the senate, 
so that a single judge has complete juris- 
diction to determine all causes in which 
not more than 2500 crowns are involved; 
and a further exception that, in commer- 
cial and mining matters, the senates have 
authority to decide where two profession- 
al judges and one lay expert sit in a case — 
the lay expert, who sits as an associate 
judge, being appointed by the Minister of 
Justice upon motion of the interested par- 
ties. 
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It is a rule that in the higher courts the 
senate shall consist of five members, all of 
^^^hom must be professional judges. By the 
law of December 18, 1919 in criminal cases 
this number has also been reduced to three. 

Jurisdiction of Civil Courts. 

In that part of the Czechoslovak Repub- 
lic under Austrian law the civil courts are 
subject to the laws of August 1, 1895, May 
27, 1896 and Novfember 27, 1896, defining 
the authority and jurisdiction of the civil 
courts and establishing the civil procedure. 
The Austrian laws of court procedure were 
partially amended on tfune 1,* 1914. Their 
further adaptation to the new conditions 
has been prepared by the Czechoslovak gov- 
ernment which has been submitted to the 
National Assembly, but they have not yet 
been considered by that body. 

In this part of the Republic the functions 
of the civil courts of the first instance are 
divided between the county courts (courts 
of common pleas) and the composite 
courts of the first instance, that is, the 
district and territorial courts, the commer- 
cial and mining courts and their senates. 

County courts (common pleas courts) 
are empowered, in the first place, to deter- 
mine causes concerning property rights, 
where the amount involved does not ex- 
ceed 1000 crowns; also to entertain litiga- 
tion that requires speedy action, such as 
leases, controversies involving tenancy, 
hiring and wages, in so far as these are not 
under the jurisdiction of the special trades* 
courts or executive officers. Certain exe- 
cutive officers decide cases involving dis- 
putes of farm laborers and workingmen 
engaged in the lumbering industry, which 
arise out of the relation of master and 
servant in wage controversies or within 
thirty days after the termination of their 
agreements. Otherwise such controversies 
belong to the jurisdiction of these county 
courts. It is also within the jurisdiction of 
the county courts to decide bastardy cases, 
the care and maintenance of illegitimate 
children, controversies arising out of the 
occupation of innkeepers, sailors, etc. 
County courts are also empowered to act in 
executory capacities, such as judicial dis- 
posal of realty ancl personalty in the forced 
sales of claims or other property interests 
which can be realized upon; they also take 



charge of estates of decedents or of those 
under disability to act for themselves, and 
supervise guardianships. 

Composite courts of the first instance 
(district and territorial courts) determine 
disputes concerning property rights where 
the amount involved exceeds 1000 crowns, 
but in cases arising from domestic relations 
irrespective of the amount involved; con- 
cerning the acknowledgement or denial of 
the paternity of children; concerning con- 
tested cases of divorce from bed and board. 
Decrees in uncontested divorce cases are 
granted by the county courts. 

Changes in Marriage and Divorce Laws. 

Divorces between parties who were Ro- 
man Catholics were not permitted under 
Austrian law, but are now permissible un- 
der the law of May 22, 1919, which law fur- 
thermore outlines a new system of mar- 
riage contract. The contracting parties are 
at liberty to have the marriage ceremony 
performed by a public officer — that is a 
civil marriage — ^by a magistrate or political 
officer of the first grade, or by a priest or 
minister. Formerly civil marriages were 
largely hampered and were permissible 
only in cases of persons who had no reli- 
gious affiliation, or in cases where the 
priest or minister, for reasons not recog- 
nized by the State, refused to perform the 
marriage ceremony. The foregoing law hAs 
also altered the law of domestic relations 
as it pertained to disabilities to contract 
marriage. For instance, it removed the 
disability of a Roman Catholic priest to 
marry, the disabilities due to the different 
religious affiliations of parties, and' the dis- 
ability arising from adultery. It has legal- 
ized the status of divorced persons, where 
under the former Austrian law such di- 
vorce was held invalid. It has also re- 
moved the former legal disabilities in the 
relations of husband and wife, parents and 
children, in so far as these do not involve 
purely property rights. Furthermore, by 
this law there are eliminated the former 
controversies which arose from the rela- 
tion of the Fidei Commissa, that is, an in- 
stitution in the nature of entailed estates or 
trusts. 

Commercial courts and senates have jur- 
isdiction in matters arising out of commer- 
cial transactions, in litigation against mer- 
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chants and associations registered in the 
commercial records as well as corpora- 
tions, where these are defendants and the 
amount involved exceeds 1000 crowns- Ir- 
respective of the amount involved, these 
courts have jurisdiction in causes founded 
in the law of negotiable instruments, in the . 
law of trade marks for the protection of 
samples and models, and in patent law, in 
admiralty law, in cases of wrongful death 
and personal injury arising from the main- 
tenance and operation of railroads and 
street cars employing steam or electricity 
as motive power. 

Commercial record-books and indexes 
are maintained in connection with the 
commercial court at Prague, and the com- 
mercial branches or senates of the other 
composite courts of the first instance, for 
recording for the public's information the 
legal data concerning individuals acting as 
firms, commercial partnerships and asso- 
ciations, stock companies with limited li- 
ability, and general associations. The com- 
mercial court at Prague also maintains a 
register of vessels engaged in private ship- 
ping. 

How Jurisdiction Is Determined. 

As a rule, the court of proper juris- 
diction is the one where the defendant has 
his legal residence, or if he does not possess 
£tlich, then where he temporarily resides. 
Thus the defendant's jurisdictional court 
is known as his "common court". The court 
of the father is also the court of his legit- 
imate minor children. Under the new law 
of July 23, 1919, children reach their major- 
ity upon attaining the age of twenty-one 
years. The husband's "common court" is 
also jurisdictional for the wife, where 
there has been no separation or divorce. 
Illegitimate children belong within the 
jurisdiction of the court of the* mother. 
Juridical persons, endowed institutions, 
commercial associations, etc. are in the 
jurisdiction of that court where their chief 
office is located. 

The law of jurisdiction is in its details 
quite complicated and only the most im- 
portant phases are enumerated here. All 
litigation growing out of the marriage 
relation is under the jurisdiction of the 
court where the married couple had their 
last common abode. If such abode was 



abroad, then, so long as the old impractical 
rule remains on the statute books that such 
cases must be referred to the courts at 
Vienna, there is but one way out — to re- 
quest the Supreme Court to name the court 
of competent jurisdiction wherein the com- 
plaint shall be filed. Important is also the 
rule whereby controversies involving 
realty, property rights pertaining thereto, 
infractions of leases, and controversies of 
all kinds between landlord and tenant, 
must be tried before the court in whose | 
jurisdiction the subject matter is located, 
as well as the rule whereby claims grow- , 
ing out of contract^ for the sale of mer- I 
chandise can be sued out in that court i 
where the purchase price is payable, which 
place is to be determined from the invoice, 
provided that the invoice had been dis- 
patched simultaneously with the merchan- , 
dise and had been accepted by the pur- 
chaser. There is also a rule whereby the ; 
parties are permitted to select the court by i 
agreement, a copy of which is to accom- 
pany the petition or complaint Agree- 
ments, however, are excluded, which would 
refer to a court a controversy of a nature 
which is not ordinarily triable there, and 
causes which regularly belong to special 
courts for their determination. 

District and Territorial Court Procedure. 

In the conduct of causes before com- 
posite courts (district and territorial 
courts) the parties must be represented by 
lawyers. Representation by a lawyer is not 
compulsory in tlje first stage, which is in 
the nature of a notice of suit, or in matters 
growing out of marriage relations. For 
indigent litigants, classified as such, the 
trial court will appoint a lawyer, who 
serves gratis. 

Upon the filing of a complaint, which is 
commonly done in writing, the court makes 
a rule for the first stage (prvni krok) in 
which certain definite procedure must be 
followed, as set forth in the act pertain- 
ing to so-called privileged defenses; or thp 
plaintiff, if a foreigner, must give secimty 
for costs. Those foreigners who are sub- 
jects of a state which does not require 
similar security from citizens of the Cze- 
choslovak Republic are exempt therefrom, 
as are also foreigners who own sufficient 
realty or mortgages upon realty in the Cze- ^ 
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ohoslovak Republic; nor is it required in 
<livorce or alimony actions* nor in certain 
oases upon negotiable instruments, nor 
ikvhere a counter-complaint has been filed. 
Where the case has not been adjusted 
in the so-called first stage, the court makes 
a. rule that the defendant shall file an 
answer within a stated period. 

If a party duly served with summons fails 
to appear at the first stage, or subsequentiy 
fails to file an answer within the period, 
upon motion of the opposite party, a judg- 
ment may be referred on default. If proper 
cause is shown for such failure to be pres- 
ent, upon motion, the judgment may be 
vacated and the case returned to its former 
status. Such motion must ordinarily be filed 
within fourteen days after rendition of 
judgment, but in cases upon negotiable 
instruments or for rent, in eight days after 
the reason for such failure to answer has 

ceased. 

• 

Where the answer to the complaint has 
been filed within term, the court sets a 
day for oral hearing, When evidence is sub- 
mitted by means of witnesses, documents, 
expert witnesses, examination of the sub- 
ject in litigation, cross-examination of par- 
ties, etc., whereupon ihe coiu't renders a 
decision. This decision is usually pro- 
nounced orally and the court subsequently 
submits written copies to the parties. 

Costs are assessed against the party who 
has lost the case completely, or if a judg- 
ment is for only a slight amount of that 
sued for. Otherwise, the costs are divided 
between the litigating parties .in the same 
proportion as they have won or lost the 
judgment. The defendant w*ho has only 
been successful in part can, however, be 
assessed the entire costs where the amount 
of the judgment was in the discretion of 
the court, or was fixed by experts, as in the 
cases of damages, personal injury, etc. 

The conduct of causes before the county 
coiirts (courts of common pleas) is much 
simpler than that before the composite 
courts. In the former representation by 
an altomey-at-law is not obligatory. Any 
adult male can act as counsel, nor is there 
a prescribed 'first stage* nor a written an- 
swer to the complaint. A further simplifi- 
cation in procedure exists in cases involv- 
ing but small amounts, viz: where the 
amount does not exceed 100 c. In such 



cases the wife can act for the husband, 
the record is very simple, the decision is 
only oral and the right of appeal is very 
limited. 

Right of Appeal. 

The judgment of a trial court is usually 
subject to appeal: other decisions or the 
assessing of costs canbe appealed on error 
only. 

Appeal muist usually be taken within 
fourteen days; in cases of negotiable in- 
struments, or between landlord and tenant 
within eight days. 

The composite court of the first instance 
is the first appellate court for causes orig- 
inating in the county courts, and from the 
latter court appeal may be taken to the 
composite court of the second instance. In 
appellate procedure a re-hearing or the 
admission of new evidence is only permit- 
ted in support of, or against, the causes 
assigned for.t)ie appeal. 

A further corrective measure against the 
decisionis of the appellate courts is the 
right of appeal upon review, which is made 
to the Supreme Court. 

No appeal for a review can be taken 
where the appellate court has confirmed a 
judgment when the amount does not ex- 
ceed 1000 crowns, or in all other matters 
involving less than 100 crowns. In these 
cases even the right to appeal to subordin- 
ate appellate courts is restricted. 

Regular judgments can only be opposed 
upon grounds fixed strictly by law in ac- 
cordance with a petition in error, or peti- 
tion for a re-trial, based on extraordinary 
corrective remedies. 

Besides the regular procedure just de- 
scribed, the Civil Code contemplates also 
a special procedure pertaining to manda- 
tory actions, the laiM of negotiable instru- 
ments, actions between landlord and ten- 
ant, between husband and wife, and in 
damages arising out of losses create^ by 
judges in the execution of their judicial 
functions. 

In the trial of causes in actions for en- 
forcing payment, and upon negotiable in- 
struments, the court, upon satisfactory doc- 
uments presented, issues a direct order 
commanding payment, by virtue of which 
defendant is ordered to fulfill the condi- 
tions of plaintiff's claim. A judgment in 
an action for enforcing payment must be 
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appealed within fourteen days; in an ac- 
tion upon a negotiable instrument within 
eight days. 

Actions between landlord and tenant 
are instituted by an order to surrender the 
premises, or an order to the landlord to 
take them over, such order being served 
by the court upon the opposing party. Ob- 
jections to such order must be made within 
eight days by filing them with the trial 
court. A temporary modification of the 
procedure in cases between landlord and 
tenant has been made by the law of April 8, 
1920, for the protection of tenants, accord- 
ing to which, before an action in eviction 
can be begun, the court must give its con- 
sent, and subsequently pass on the merits 
of the case upon a statement of facts. 

Specihl Rule for Divorce Actions. 

In divorce actions a special phase exists 
by virtue of the rule that before such an 
action may be begun three separate at- 
tempts at a reconciliation must be under- 
taken, each eight days apart; and further- 
more, the court is enjoined by law to ap- 
point a special advocate to uphold the con- 
tinuance of the marriage relation between 
the contending parties. 

In the Civil Code provision is made for 
adjudication of controversies before arbi- 
tration tribunals, resort to which is, how- 
ever, subject to the voluntary agreement 
of the parties. Compulsory arbitration 
courts are established to determine claims 
of the insured against workingmen's acci- 
dent insurance associations, against insur- 
ance funds in cases of sickness, mutual 
benefit associations, pension funds for em- 
ployees, accident insurance funds of rail- 
road workers, etc. 

Conduct of cases before the trades' 
courts is according to the rules in effect 
in the county courts pertaining to minor 
causes, but with these exceptions. Three 
days after the filing of the claim, the first 
stag^ is reached, which is however, con- 
ducted before the presiding judge of the 
court alone, and at the hearing the parties 
may be represented bj*^ members of the 
household, therefore by the wife, or by 
any other duly appointed person. Repres- 
entation by an attorney-at-law is excluded. 
In those places where there is no special 
trades' court the regular county court de- 
termines cases which would naturally fall 
within its functions. 



The Hungarian Civil Code of procedure 
which is effective in Slovakia and Russinia, 
is in general, similar to the Austrian code, 
effective in the other parts of the republic 

Under the Hungarian law the oral and 
public conduct of causes is also divided 
between the county courts and the com- 
posite courts of the first instance (sedrie). 
Their jurisdiction, as determined by the 
amount involved in the controlversy, is, 
however, based on a considerably higher 
figure. 

According to the Hungarian civil code 
the jurisdiction of the county courts was 
fixed and they had cognizance of all cases 
where the amount involved did not exceed 
2,500 crowns, but this limit was raised by 
a ministerial order, in 1917, which enlarged 
this jurisdiction to cases involving not over 
5,000 crowns. There are no special com- 
mercial courts, senates or trades courts 
in^ Slovakia and Russinia, all such 
litigation being handled by the regular 
courts. No special provision is made for 
taking care of minor cases, which, under 
the Hungarian civil code, are tried in the 
so-called 'local' or common courts, but 
which under the jurisdiction conferred 
upon them by law are prevented from ad- 
judicating numerous controversies. There 
is no appeal from the judgments of the 
county courts under Hungarian law in 
cases where the amount involved does not 
exceed 100 crowns. 

It is a special provision of the appellate 
procedure under the Hungarian law to ad- 
mit new statements and new evidence of 
the contendmg parties. In contrast with 
the provisions under the Austrian Civil 
Code, this furnishes a tendency unduly to 
prolong litigation and to increase its cost. 
In this respect the principles of the Austri- 
an code are much to be preferred. 

As to legal remedies the Hungarian Civil 
Code differs from the Austrian also in the 
provision for appeal on review in cases or- 
iginating in the county courts and where 
the amount involved does not exceed 5O00 
crowlis, such cases not being appealable 
to the highest court but being conclusively 
adjudicated in the court of second instance 
(tabule). Through this provision the guar- 
antee of uniformity in determining causes 
is decreased in comparison with the do- 
main under Austrian law, where the sy- 
stem in vogue is to be preferred.. -^ 
(To be continued. )^X^^ 
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By J. S. MACHAR. 

Autfaorisad traBslation from the Casch hy P. 
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Now although Mr. Fiedler was a convict, the 
official duties which he fulfilled in our super- 
intendent's office, placed him upon "their" side. 
And he had also the discreetness of persons be- 
longing to the official caste; he never uttered a 
single word which might demean the officials, 
the Government and its authorities in our eyes. 
His "Miscellaneous News" and "Day by Day" 
Vk^ere to a hair as innocent as the corresponding 
headings in any official paper. 

\Duk^k, who was fond of coining aphorisms, 
said: "Nowhere in Austria does so much steal- 
ing go on as in jail." Then Papa Declich who 
next to Du§ek was the senior member of our 
room, had, from his experience fashioned for 
himself the following eternal truth: "Tulli Fa- 
lota.*' 

It was strictly forbidden, to read other news- 
papers. Nevertheless we read them and won- 
dered why. , The offensive of our armies against 
Italy was making glorious progress, we were 
victorious at Arsiero, Asiago, in the interior of 
the Empire the profoundest calm and content- 
ment prevailed, if here and there some ruffian 
grumbled that we had cards for everything and 
could get nothing, he would read that France is 
threatened by starvation. England Is exhausted 
and Italy also has no<thing. Why we, with the 
fare w^e received, were strictly forbidden to read 
such elevating news, we could not understand. 

The cen-sorists obtained the "Neue Freie Pres- 
4«", Hedrich brought back to him the "Kronen- 
Zeitung" and the *'Neues Wiener Journal" from 
his shaving errands, Kranz read the **Extra- 
» Blatt" and sent it to me at 9 o'clock, at noon we 
had the "Zeit* and the '*Neues TaghlatV\--lvom 
the superintendent's office. 

The censorists had at last been permitted to 
get iiito touch with the outside world. When Mr. 
Fels informed me of it, he added by way of com- 
mendation to me: "You were right. You took a 
correct view of everything." 

The worthy authorities had certainly pond- 
ered long and thoroughly as to how they would 
be safe from this Semitic artfulness. And this 
is what they finally devised: They gave them a 
sheet of paper into each cell, and one after an- 
other the censorists wrote briefly and concisely 
messages to their families, business orders, and 
directions to their offices, — in order that their 
, souls might be at rest, and that the State might 
not be guilty of ruining their business careers. 
The examining accountant then read everything 
through, censored it, and in his office these 



messages were copied on to postcards and sent 
off. When replies arrived from the families and 
offices, the censorists did not receive them into 
their hands, but one of the acountant's clerks 
came, had them all summoned into one cell, and 
read the replies to them. In this way the Mon- 
archy protected itself against all possible dodges 
of those who otherwise were everywhere its 
favourites, but who had here lapsed into a con- 
dition of guilt. 

As soon as Mr. Fiedler appeared in the cell 
with a sheet of clean paper, everybody rushed* 
up to him to say that he wanted some too. Mr. 
Fiedler smiled and replied to these requests only 
with a shrug of the shoulders; he even refused 
to give the censorists more than the authorities 
had specified, but Mr. Fels, like the Roman Cur- 
tius, one day resolved upon a leap into the 
abyss. He uttered a few quiet words to Mr. 
Fiedler, the latter listened attentively to them, 
and uttered likewise quiet words in reply; 
whereupon Mr. Fels called Mr. Goldenstein aside, 
conversed with him as well, Mr. Goldenstein 
nodded, and said it was a matter of course, — 
and after a while Mr. Fiedler was back again 
w^ith several sheets of paper. He also offered 
me some, in case I should like to make a note of 
this or that. I refused it. 

For the following Saturday Mr. Fels gave an 
order to the caterer .who supplied us with food 
and other things, for a shirt; Mr. Goldenstein 
ordered one as well, the third censorlst, Mr. 
Frohlich, ordered a brogm and a clothes-brush; 
then, when on the Saturday evening the pious 
sabbath singing resounded from the cell of tjie 
rabbinate students, and was immediately 
drowned by the wild circus-music from the or- 
derlies' room, Mr. Fels smiled and said to Mr. 
Goldenstein: "They are drinking away our 
shirts." 

"And my brush and broom" added Mr. Froh- 
lich. 

When the first replies arrived for the censor- 
ists as a result of the relations they had estab- 
lished with the outside world, and had been 
read to them in number 62, our trio returned 
in a state of considerable Indignation. I was 
sitting on my bed and reading Julius Caesar; 
Mr. Fels begged my pardon for interrupting me, 
but they wanted to tell me about it, so that I 
could judge for myself. The clerk who had read 
their replies to them had intentionally employed[|^ 
a Jewish accent' in such a way that the thini ^^ 
was a scandal. And to think that these were 
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the words oi their wives, messages from their 
children. 

''And this clerk is a volunteer^ an educated 
man" remarked Mr. Goldenstein. 

"And a Jew himself, assuredly a Jew" added 
Mr. Frohlich excitedly. 

"If you had heard how he read to Mauthner: 
**E8 kuesst dich ewig deine Lene" said Mr. Pels, 
warming up. 

"Or to me: Moritzchen i$t brav und Alfred 
lernt fleissig, — you know, I really thought I 
would tell him ahout it" said Mr. Frohlich an- 
grily. 

"And didn't anybody say anything to him at 
all? Didn't you interrupt him?" 

"Interrupt him? We should only have made 
our position worse." 



I see that I have passed over a number of 
days in my narrative. One resembled the other, 
•all were as grey as the dust on the high road, 
each one seemed to be endless, and yet, when 
one looks back at them, they vanished as quick- 
ly as if somebody had lashed them with a whip^ 
DuSek was right. — ^long days, but short weeks. 

I had visitors. 

My wife arrived from Prague. Dr. Frank in 
measured tones offered her a chair, and then 
sat down with us to complete the triangle and 
listened. She was calm and I was grateful to 
her for it. "They" must not see signs of weak- 
ne^ in any of us. She informed me that a cer- 
tain journalist explained the cause of my arrest 
by saying that I wanted to get away, — to Switz- 
erland. A poet and run off? No, a politician 
clears out, — that is the natural order of things, 
not a poet. I was there "for poems of a compro- 
mising nature," as Frank himself remarked on 
that occasion. 

"The chiWren?** 

"They are ill. They have the measles." 

"Remember me to them.** 

"Perhaps you would like some books?" 
suggested Frank. "You can have books brought 
to you, — of course, I must look through them 
first.'* 

"Thanks. I don't want any." 

"But you used to say," declared my wife, 
"that if you were to be imprisoned, I should 
send you Moliere." 

"You could read Moliere," announced Frank. 

"No, thanks." 

Frank indicated to my wife by a gesture that 
she should send it to me all the same. And he 
drew out his watch . . . 

I stood up. The ten minutes had elapsed. My 
wife could return to Prague again . . . 

After a few days another visit. Madam M. L. 
also from Bohemia. 

As the defence-corps men were leading me 
into the Tigergasse, I caught sight of JoseHnkn 
in one of the streets. Poor thing; she stood there 
and with wide open eyes stared at her master. 



Madam M. L. had three magnificent roses is 
her hand and she gave them to me. 
. "Excuse me" interfered Dr. Frank, "that is not 
allowed." 

"But look, they are roses, there is notbiDg in 
them — " 

"I am sorry, the regulations." 

"Take them away again, madam,"' I said, 
"where I am living, man alone can survive, but 
not a flower." 

"May he smell them?" asked Madam M. L. with 
delicate irony. 

"Yes, he may smell them." 

The ten minutes had elapsed,' — Frank drev 
out his watch. Madam M. L. could return t) 
Bohemia. 



We lost the old man Nicolodi. Warder Span- 
ner came in, took him away to the office, and 
when he brought him bacK half an hour later, the 
old man began to collect his belongings. — be 
was discharged from jail and was to proceed 
to somewhere in upper Austria, into an interu- 
ment camp. Mr. Fiedler carried his box mto 
the superintendent's office, — they ordered a 
cab for the old fellow to convey him to the sta- 
tion under escort of a defence-corps man. He 
took his leave touchingly, for everybody in tbe 
cell he had a pleasant word, which however no- 
body understood, and everybody saiti something 
to him in reply which he also did not under- 
stand, — as is usual among the Austrian na- 
tions. The old man was an Italian, and in our 
room there were only three people who could 
make themselves understood to him, — Budi, 
Papa Declich and myself. 

While he was taking his leave, Mr. Karl was 
meddling with his bag, — the old man had a 
small handbag with a piece of bread, butter and 
three bottles of wine he had saved up in it, — 
whereupon with conspicuous readiness he car- 
ried this bag for him into the superintendent's 
room. 

On the following evening Mr. Karl began, 
drinking away merrily. He was drinking Nico- 
lodi's wine, the three bottles, in place in which 
he had slipped three bottles filled with water 
into his bag. 

On the morning of the following day Mr. 
Fiedler burst furiously into the room, swearing 
at the dishonesty of the world, at the thievish- 
ness which flourished even in jail, at the rascal- 
ity which was without equal, — the bottles of 
wine which had already been changed into 
water, he had put aside for himself in the office, 
ahd he had given the old man for his journey 
three others, which he had filled up, — also with 
water. 

XIX 

Days passed and weeks elapsed. 

Sometimes I used to look back and reflect, and 
with amazement I became aware that the horixon 
of my world had thoroughly contracted, and 
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that I had already quite accommodated myself 
to my surroundings by a process of mimicry. I 
read the papers daily, — but in doing so, I had 
tlie impressiou that they published news from 
some distant star. The offensive in Italy sus- 
pended. Brusilov advancing against Czerno- 
^witz, the waves of war were surging to and fro; 
I knew that until it was over I could not dream 
of the end of my stay there — and yet I did not 
desire the end — so thoroughly had the mimicry 
i^orked. 

The events of my little world begdn to in- 
terest me more than I had surmised on my ar- 
rival. What was happening in Bohemia, I did 
not know. From the newspapers I had the im- 
pression that the whole country was snowed 
under by the censorship, cautious and well 
"wrapped-up people were walking upon fre- 
quently trodden paths, whether our land was 
slumbering, or whether it was dead, was difficult 
to guess. All was still. If at least a single voice 
had shouted. We are alive, we are thinking of 
you all. There was not a sound. And if any- 
thing was heard, it was the report of a new 
arrest, of a new investigation. 

I took my exercise, read Julius Caesar, did my 
eight kilometres every day, in the evening I 
paid heed so as not to miss the warbling of the 
skylark, when we were chatting after supper, 
our heads so close together the smoke of our 
cigars merged into a single column; sometimes 
in the passage I met Dr. Kramar, Rasin, Choc, 
Burival, Vojna, Manager Pilat, — I was returning 
from exercise with our batch, they were going 
out, — I always looked closely into the eyes of 
our people, to see whether the jail had laid 
waste their souls, and besides, I observed the 
dramas and farces which were being woven 
amid by life, that careless and sometimes thor- 
oughly vulgar author, (the vicisitudes of the 
people vegetating around me.) 

A whim on the part of Papritz suddenly for- 
bade the Jewish philanthropic society to supply 
the rabbinate candidates with ritually prepared 
.food. The candidates were very upset: they 
sent a deputation to the superintendent, the 
superintendent shrugged his shoulders. The 
candidates announced that they would do with- 
out food altogether, that they would rather die 
of hunger, and that the responsibility would fall 
upon the prison authorities. And they began 
a hunger strike. That is to say, they refused 
the prison food, which was refused also by us 
who were not on hunger strike; evening after 
evening they sang their proud religious chants, 
and where there was an opportunity, they 
slipped into other rooms, pleaded for bread, 
exchanged cigars and cigarettes for sardiness and 
butter, begged for cheese and eggs, — and con- 
tinually threatened the worthy authorities that 
they would perish of hunger. The superinten- 
dent laughed, the warders related about the 



banquets that the dear candidates arranged be- 
fore they began singing, and their singing was 
regularly interrupted by Krantz with his circus 
music. 

We had a new arrival. An elderly man with 
scanty white hair, with blue and devout eyes, 
clean shaven, subdued in manner, Hedrich had 
a look at him, and assured me that he was some 
Catholic priest. The newcomer took a glance 
round, stepped j-oyfuUy up to Messrs* Pels and 
Goldenstein, Mr. Simon Lamm also addressed 
him as an old acquaintance, and so the arrival 
breathed a sigh of relief: 'Thank God, — I feci 
quite at home." He was Mr. Aron Wilder^ a 
hotel keeper from Cracow, and he had been sent 
to us because "he disliked military service too 
much." This class of persons who did not push 
their way to the front. Papa Declich ranked 
among the Falloti. Mr. Wilder loaned Mr. Pels 
his watch for the period of their residence in 
common, by chance it had not been taken away 
from him in the head office, Mr. Pels announced 
that now he was "nearly" quite satisfied here, 
for to be without a watch is as bad as to be 
without a left hand. Mr. Wilder was already 
acquainted with several jails from experience, 
various transactions connected with supplies of 
goods had always brought him there, he gave an 
account of them and compared them with the 
present one, which cut a very* poor figure in 
comparison: the Galician jails are boarding 
houses, hotels, sanatoria, — this one was an un- 
healthy and repulsive den. 

During exercise the engineer became rather 
communicative. • When he had been taken to 
Field Marshall Mattuschka at Moravska Ostrava, 
and would not admit that he was a Russian spy, 
the military dignitary had snarled at him: "Of 
course, you're a Czech". "Excuse me, I have 
a Czech name, Kubaleck* it is true, but I am a 
German. I do not understand a word of Czech". 
"Kubaleck, — a Czech name, Czech origin, and 
if you are a German, then you have high treason 
in your blood." And the name of this dignitary 
was Mattuschka. 

When he had been transferred to Vienna, they 
had interned his wife and two little children in 
a camp at Chocen. After a few months he was 
summoned before the superintendent who an- 
nounced to him dryly that according to a notifi- 
cation received from the commandant of the 
camp at Chocen, his wife had died of typhus on 
such and such a day, and his children were in 
an orphan asylum at Pardubice. "At that mo- 
ment I became the wreck of a man. My wife 
dead, my children will be brought up as Czechs, 
by the time I come out, I shall not recognize 
them, I myself shall be a stranger to them and 
shall not be able to make myself understood to 
them with a single word" he said with sttch 
convincing emotion in his voice that I believed 
him and gave him two cigars. 
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I then got into the habit of giving him two 
cigars daily — he always related to me a portion 
of this heartrending story of his. Dusek also 
helped him as far as possible, Budi too, — only 
Papa Declich stubbornly kept silence about him. 

Somebody gave the sergeant-major at the main 
entrance three magnificent peonies on my be- 
half, and the superintendent himself brought 
them to me into the room. My fellow-inmates 
came running up, inspected this dark red greet- 
ing from the outside world, Hedrich sniffed at 
them and wondered that they had no scent. I 
had to announce upon occasion to Frank that 
I had received them, that they were (in the table 
in our cell, that the State continued to exist, and 
that nothing whatever had happened to the jail. 

And then there was another new arrival. A 
man like a cat, I should call him, but a nice cat. 
Tender, velvety e\rs aM > 
velvety, — movements, gait, speech, — he was, 
by the way, a Magyar, I did not understand 
much of what he said. The jail produced a 
home-like impression upon him, he was sur- 
prised by nothing, he was familiar with every- 
thing; it was the very first night he had slept 
there (he arrived in the evening), and already 
when returned from exercise, a hand thrust into 
the room a small package which he quickly hid 
among the straw mattresses. When things were 
quiet and the dqor was shut, he took it out and 
opened it: Salami, bread, and a box of very fine 
tobacco cut thinly like a woman's golden hair, 
the whole room opened its eyes greedily, but the 
cat-like man glided alertly up to me, as if he had 
been made of india-rubber, looked into my eyes 
devotedly and tenderly, and handing me the 
open package, he lisped: "Tessek". 

I refused; "En nem szivarzok cigaretten** (It 
is true that I smoked cigarettes and am fond of 
them, but my knowledge of Magyar did not con- 
trive to produce any other sentence). 

*'Tes8ek" he pleaded afresh. 

I smiled my gratitude and shook my head. He 
became sad as if my refusal had really hurt him, 
and went away. He did not off'er them to any- 
body else. 

After a w^hile Hedrich arrived from a shaving 
ramble, brought the *'ExtrablatV\ mysteriously 
called me into a corner behind the straw mat- 
tresses, and pointed out to me an item of local 
news. The king of Magyar pickpockets had been 
arrested. The previous day in a tram. And this 
was our new colleague. As he also had a decided 
objection to soldiering and had demonstrated 
this by ostentatiously absenting himself from the 
Emperor's service, they had locked him up in 
the military prison. And put him with us. But 
before midday he was taken off* by Warder 
Sponner — to a safer place, so it was said. 

"Because he is a king" remarked our worthy 
Hedrich. 

Dr. Frank again had me sent for. 



On the way I once more caught sight of Jose- 
finka, — was the girl loitering around the jail 
day after day? 

Frank informed me that I should have a visitor 
at 10 o'clock, further, that there was a copy of 
Moliere for me, which he Would have sent to me 
in the jail during the course of the afternoon; 
finally, that there was an application from my 
wife for permission to get my food from a 
restaurant. 

I was polite and pleasant to all people in the 
whole jail, but this Frank somehow got on my 
nerves. For me he was a direct representative 
of the thing which had flung me into the cess- 
pool of human society, he was the agent of the 
power which had acted so ruthlessly towards 
my whole nation, he was a German who had 
taken over my case without knowing a word 
more about me, my work» my position, than he 
was informed by the police reports; on the day 
of my arrest he had promised that I should have 
a second inquiry into the merits of my case "on 
Friday or Saturday" (the assuaging, hopeful tone 
of his voice was still ringing in my ears, and I, 
fool that I was, had actually believed him for 
several hours), as soon as he uttered the word 
"application", I burst forth: "Throw it into the 
waste-paper basket." 

"The application does not come from you, but 
from your wife" he remarked with a superior 
smile. 

"And I want you to throw this application 
into the waste-paper basket, I wish for nothing 
from you." 

"The application will take its official course" 
he said dryly. 

A knock at the door. The visitor entered, — 
Professor Ehrlich of the facultv of law in the 
university of Czernowitz. Dr. Preminger's for- 
mer teacher. We were acquainted before the be- 
ginning of the war, he had been recommended 
lo me by my friend Kotera, he used to come to 
see me, and we would discuss literature, politics, 
things of the present and future — now he was 
giving me a look up in jail. 

"Professor, behold the better and juster Austria* 
which you have so often predicted to me, it is 
already here and I am in it" was my greeting 
to him. 

The worthy official sat down with us to com- 
plete the triangle. 

"Patience, poet, aU will be well. You know, 
Dante : Hell, — ^Purgatory, — Paradise." 

"Thanks for the pleasant prospect. In the 
meanwhile on every side we hear voices shriek- 
ing and shouting: Lasciate ogni speranza. And 
by the way, do you know that I am beginning 
to believe in the immortality of the soul?" 

"Ah, you are studying?" 

"Yes. Austria from below. And I have founds 
that the spirit of the late Clement Vaclav Lothan 
Prince Mettemich still lives and rules in it." 
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"You Czechs, it seems to me" began Professor 
Ehrlich, as if he had made preparations for this 
lecture, "all have a leaning towards martyrdom." 

I burst out laughing: "Yes, the worthy author- 
ities, here", and with my foot I indicated the 
bundles and boxes of all sorts of lumber, col- 
lected during domiciliary searches, "have piles 
of applications; we are the ones who applied for 
searches, for arrests, for legal proceedings, in a 
word, — for martyrdom". 

"Even that will pass away and things will be 
different" said the optimistic professor to as- 
suage me. 

Thereupon he entered into a conversation with 
Frank, my only contribution to which was the 
single aphorism that the Austrian State was suf- 
fering frdm hypertrophy of officialdom. They 
spoke of grades of rank, of promotion, of Pre- 
minger, of these and those professors, and they 
enjoyed themselves so much they did not notice 
how time was flying. A quarter of an hour, half 
an hour. Frank still did not take out his watch. 

I stood up: "Pardon me gentlemen, I must go 
home." 

Hours and days passed, none of them were 
welcomed, and none of them were looked back 
upon with regret. . 

Hedrich often sat down opposite me, propped 
his elbow up on the table, with a cigar dangling 
between his lips, and said with conviction: "Do 
you know, Mr. M., I would have no objection to 
staying here for life. This jail doesn't worry 
me at all. The people here are pleasant, straight- 
forward — " 

This worthy lad projected his guileless, unas- 
suming spirit into everything. 

But have I really any grievance against any- 
one? Thieves, sharpers, — it is true, but is 
there amongst them a single one in whom there 
is not at least a slight spark of holy fire? 

XX. 

I finished reading the biography of Julius 
Caesar. A fascinating book, — in the hours when 
I was reading it, I was not in jail. If the worthy 
authorities had an inkling iiow and whither a 
man's spirit is carried away by such reading, 
they certainly would not allow any books here 
at all. If the body is deprived of liberty, then 
the spirit ought not to be allowed to rove about, — 
and certainly not in ancient Gaul and in times 
two thousand years removed. But that is the 
old materialistic slowliness; they attend to 
the body, but the spirit, — what do they care 
about the spirit! 

This work is a strictly scientific history of 
Julius Caesar, the greatest genius of ancient 
times, and a rhapsodic apotheosis of the idea of 
Napoleonism. It is as if behind the figure of the 
Roman imperator there stood the figure of the 
first French Emperor, illuminated by every deed, 



every notion, every plan of the Roman. And 
nowhere can it be said that the book, as a re- 
sult, suffers from an obstructive political ten- 
dency, — it is a thoroughly honest, scientific 
work, written in a witty, sparkling style such as 
only French historians can contrive to write. 
There is only one circumstance to which I take 
exception, not in the text, but on the cover*: the 
author's name. Napoleon III, no, this bo^k did 
not proceed from his pen. The spirit might have 
been his, the involuntary tendency, above all, 
might have been his, but this work was not 
produced by him. That unfortunate political 
intriguer, who let himself be led into a Sedan, 
the clumsy stylist, whose journalistic drafts, dis- 
covered in the Tuileries after September 2nd 
1870 aroused only a compassionate smile, this 
weary "Sphinx", gliding through the diaries of 
the Goncourts, — decidedly did not posses such 
a fund of intellect as to be able to produce the 
history of Julius Caesar. It was Duruy, Victor 
Duruy, to whom Bonapartism, or I should rather 
say Napoleonism, was a religion, who certainly 
wrote this work from the first line to the last — 
the Sphinx at the most atten<fed to the archeolo- 
gical discoveries relating to ancient Gaul. The 
history of the Roman Empire, which Duruy is- 
sued under his own name, is a direct continua- 
tion of Julius Caesar — the same style, the same 
spirit. It is Duruy of whose enthusiastic 
Napoleonic creed in the preface to the memoirs 
of Barras I could not help thinking as I read: 
that before the countenance of eternity it is no 
crime to have people slain. That the human 
plant has a claim only to a short span of life, he 
who cuts it down before its time, helps it, for it 
then springs up anew. But it is a crime to de- 
grade and dishonor the soul of a nation — ^man 
passes away — the soul is left, new mortals are 
born, but there is no means to bring about the 
uplifting of the soul, for wounds inflicted on the 
soul are deep and heal very slowly./ And 
Napoleon I did not commit the crime of damag- 
ing the soul of a nation. And a nation which 
often hastens to dissolution and decay, is pre- 
served by war, as by a necessary surgical opera- 
tion, — but how great was the error of Duruy, 
whose view and knowledge of the past was so 
clear, in respect of events and persons of the 
present. Precisely this Napoleon III, v^hose 
throne was to be supported both by Julius Caesar 
and the great Corsican, degraded, dishonored 
France and let it to its downfall. And here again 
the . truth is that poets see clearer and better 
than historians. Victor Hugo judged and con- 
demned Napoleon III, and history has shown 
him to be in the right. Our Rieger — assuredly 
in agreement with his father-in-law — ^submitted 
a memorandum to this same Napoleon III a few 
years before Sedan. That Mickiewicz, a poet, 
regarded him as the saviour of Poland, oh, he 
might believe it then. Half Europe rose up 
against the despotic Tzar Nicholas I, and Napo- 
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leon, that great and glorious name, stood at the 
head of this coalition. This was six years after 
the spring of 1848, when Europe seemed to have 
recognized that '^Leipzig was the cross and 
Waterloo the grave of its liberty." 

Yes, such are the reflections that occur to one 
when reading in jail. These and also others. 
The State in its own interests really ought to 
Watch most carefully over the spirit of those 
whom it imprisons. 

It is a pity that the history of Julius Caesar is 
unflnished. It breaks off on the threshold of the 
civil war. And the worst of it is that after such 
a book which Alls the soul with emotion, one 
has no desire to read anything else. I had al- 
ready obtained my Moliere, but I will here break 
off for a little. 

What were our young friends doing in the 
room? The same as usual. One batch was do- 
ing its spell of walking, the sergeant was sitting 
opposite Mr. Karl and gazing into his mouth, 
while Mr. Karl was whistling some Vienna ditty 
to him; the censorists were playing wolves and 
sheep — for a bottle of wine and three cigars 
again — ^Papa Declich was standing on the straw 
mattresses, very laboriously brushing his cap 
and giving a sly glance into the courtyard, tho 
artillery-man had crept with somebody else into 
a corner and was playing at cards, — ah yes, 
his fellow-player had reached us that morning; 
he was a corporal in the mechanical transport 
corps at Klosterneuburg, and he had been put in 
prison on account of two bicycles. Two rubber- 
tired bicycles which he had seen whi^e out for 
a walk with his comrade, who had also been in 
prison since that morning on the first story; 
the bicycles were lying by the roadside in a field, 
and they both declared that they did not know 
how they had got there; but the examining 
superintendent declared that they did know how 
^ they got there. Although he saw that I was read- 
ing and did not want to be disturbed, he had 
already come up to me three times and explained 
that he was innocent, and how the bicycles were 
lying there, and how they had gone past quite 
by chance and had caught sight of them, — it 
was not until I pointed out to him that it was 
their duty for one of them to wait by the things 
they had found and for the other to go and re- 
port it immediately, and when Mr. Fels told him 
that I had been a soldier and that my opinion 
would probably be correct, then he went away 
once and for all, came to terms with the artillery- 
man who told him the story of his confounded 
boots, whereupon they started gambling. 

Papritz had me called into the office. 

He stood up in front of me, looked me up and 
down several times from tip to toe, and burst 
forth: "You have sent in an application to be 
allowed to get your food from a restaurant? 
What ground have you for that?" 



"I have sent in no application, I have no 
ground." 

"There lies your application" he thundered. 

"It is not my application." 

"But you know about it" 

"Yes, Dr. Frank showed it to me, and I asked 
him in most emphatic terms to throw it into the 
waste-paper basket." 

"So you want to dictate to us what we are to 
do? A fine state of things! You have been ill 
under an operation, you will get your food from 
a restaurant. I will not tolerate any wilfulness, 
just remember that. You will let Fiedler have a 
list of what you want to eat." 

I went no further and remained silent. My 
stubbornness was broken. For Dusek's theory' 
that it sufQced for a man to eat once a day in 
the evening did not somehow hold good in my 
case. Those hams which often used to have 
the first indications of decadence, the rancid 
butter, the cheese from which the mouldiness 
had to be pared away, no, it was not possible, 1 
used to eat only just enough so as not to have a 
feeling of cold emptiness in my stomach, but at 
the srame time I was continually hungry. If 1 
had got the better of Papritz — ^the final author- 
ity — and had my own way» I should have gone 
on starving courageously, but as it was, — ye 
gods pardon a man for being too much a man, 
it was more agreeable. When I left Papritz, I 
was quite elated. 

And with Mr. Fiedler we arranged a menu for 
ten days, — soup, meat, an extra dish, a bottle 
of wine. Coffee in the morning, coffee in the 
afternoon. 

Mr. Kranz by the way, was now bringing nie 
black coffee in the morning and towards eve- 
ning. This coffee was better than that issued to 
us, and it was sweetened. I divided it with our 
batch. Papa Declich mixed his share with the 
ordinary coffee, added condensed milk, and 
sipped at it then throughout the day. It was 
about this time that I was really impressed by 
Kranz: he probably noticed that I was not well, 
' and when we were returning from exercise, he 
called me behind the corner of the passage and 
thrust upon me a small bottle of cognac, real 
cognac. "Keep your eye on it, or it will get 
stolen" he advised me with the air of one who 
knows. 

I do not remenilber ever having eaten more 
greedily, and eagerly, or having enjoyed food 
so much a's that first meal from the restaurant. 
Perhaps not even during the starvation of my 
student days, nor when I was in the army. 1 
gulped down the soup, fell upon the meat, but 
then my enjoyment ceased; I happened to look 
round the room and saw about fifteen pairs of 
eyes, not human eyes, but starving, greedy, brut- 
ish eyes, watching my exertions. Thej' sank, 
turned away, but I had seen them, and every 
morsel stuck in my throat. Papa Declich re- 
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ceived a piece of meat, Budi a piece of pudding, 
in order that I might bribe my conscience and 
go on eating. 

I ate my fill, in spite of the sharing. Papa 
Declich prepared a cup of his cold black cofifee, 
I lit a cigar and a pleasant mood came upon me. 
Thank goodness, in that way we shall hold out 
for months, years, and survive everything safely 
and enter into a dififerent epoch and different 
conditions. And it will be better than it is, per- 
haps win even be quite good. We have lived 
with Austria but have not grown together with 
it; everything we have dc^ne was only temporary, 
as it were; even when we eat, we eat standing 
and with a walking-stick in our hands, and when 
. we lay down to sleep, we slept fuUy dressed and 
prepared at any hour to. start on a journey. Like 
, SimoB Lamm, when he arrived, like the OKI 
Testament Jews in the land of Egypt. 

These and similar things were my cogitations 
as, with a feeling of comfort, I watched the 
smoke of my cigar. Resignation vanished, and 
was replaced by a zest for life and work, faith 
in the future. Somehow the jail had become 
agreeable. After all, if you stood under the win- 
dow and craned your neck a little, you could see 
a segment of blue sky above, and freedom, free- 
dom. This here, Frank, Papritz, the superinten- 
dent, Sponner, Schmied, the endless drab hours, 
the dirt, the stench, the cold, — auch das geht 



vorueber, (That also will pass away), as Ada 
Christen used to say, a contemporary of Neruda 
and the greatest poetess of German Austria, 
passed by and forgotten only because she led 
a somewhat free life. "Auch das geht vorueber" 

Yes. But an hour later I felt the old hunger. 
The chill emptiness in the stomach as on the day 
before, the day before that, a week previously. 
And I called to mind a very experienced woman, 
the mother of four marriageable daughters, who 
often used to explain to young men that restau- 
rant fare is not and can never be the same thing 
as meals at home, in the family: even though you 
eat better and more in a restaurant, an hour 
later you will be. hungry. A wise woman — she 
had observed with accuracy. 

I reflected how the body might be helped. 
What about a nap? After all, sleep is strenghten- 
ing. I would try to sleep a few hours in the 
course of the day, for instance between three 
and four in the afternoon. 

If a man is well fed, his hiimor is warm; with 
this chill emptiness in the stomach, the soul is 
also cold. A strict ruler, the stomach. But in 
certain respects one's comprehension becomes 
keener. I comiprehended, for example, how a 
fly probably feels when it is caught in a spider^s 
web. And the spider comes and ties and en- 
meshes it still closer. 

(To be continued) 
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CORRECTIONS. 

We regret that in our last (December) issue 
typographic errors crept into the text of the 
poem CHRISTMAS EVE, marring both the sense 
and the rythm in the respective places. 

Thus in section I, the third verse of the third 
stanza should read. 

For in the end she firmly hopes in winning 

The third verse in the last stanza of the 
same section should read. 

That at the door is Christmas Eve. 

In section III, the first verse of the sixth 
stanza should read, 

"I see a cottage — yet 'tis all dusky 

And the seventh stanza of the same section 
where the entire third verse was ommitted, 
should read, 

"He wears a green coat, his cheeks are rosy. 
His hat to one side — I know him I 

The hat's adorned with my fresh posy — 
O my God! Tis himself, Jim!" 

A NEW VENTURE. 

After almost two years in planning, a real 
serious attempt to do business with Czechoslo- 
vakia on a large scale has been evolved. This 



is an addition to the other existing concerns en- 
gaged in Czechoslovak-American business. 

Leading men in New York, Cleveland and 
Chicago underwrote the stock of the World** 
Products Trading Company, (the name of the 
new corporation) which absorbed the World's 
Products Research Company and which will have 
its main ofQce in Qeveland, Ohio. The President 
of this corporation is Mr. Charles Chopp, a well 
known exporter of Cleveland. Among those in- 
terested are: 

Frank J. Vlchek, Cleveland, 0.; Frank G. 
Hajicek, Chicago, 111.; Henry T. Schwanda, New 
York, N. Y.; T. D' A. Brophy, New York, N. Y.; 
Matthew Hale, Washington, D. C; W. F. MacKay, 
Cleveland, Ohio; R. B. Robinette, Cleveland, O.; 
Michael Pilnacek, New York, N. Y.; K. Bernreiter, 
Cleveland, Ohio; John A. Sokol, Chicago, 111.; 
Sheldon Cary, Cleveland, O.; John Karmazin, 
New York, N. Y.; George Palda, Cleveland, O.; 
J. F. Rybak, Cleveland, O.; W. G. Smith of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

It is gratifying to note the increasing interest 
of our American-Czechoslovak people in Czecho- 
slovak-American commerce. The field is big, 
no one corporation can control it, and if each 
seriously undertakes to promote certain par{^ 
ticular lines there is no reason in the world wily 
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they all could not cooperate, increase and extend 
sales of Czechoslovak products in this country 
and all be a financial success. 



COMMERCIAL TREATIES. 

Czechoslovakia has concluded commercial 
treaties with a number of European countries, 
and other similar agreements are to follow. This 
was as natural as it was necessary. Sooner or 
later international trade relations had to be re- 
sumed on a sound basis, lest the transitory state, 
imposed upon Europe by other considerations 
was to continue indefinitely to the detriment of 
all parties. Since the armistice every continental 
country has safeguarded its interests for the time 
being by setting up trade regulations and re- 
strictions dictated by a policy of economic self- 
defence. No doubt, these were, in many instances 
unavoidable expedients, but the result was that 
there arose in Europe a labyrinthian structure 
of commercial Chinese Walls which not only im- 
peded trade, and therefore, cut deeply into the 
economic life of the whole, but gave rise to a 
great many evils, such as are associated with al- 
most every irksome restriction. Illicit trade and 
smuggling with inordinate profits to the enter- 
prising gentry, belong to this category, and their 
effect upon the morality in general and the cost 
of living was far from beneficial. 

Commercial treaties which Czechoslovakia en- 
tered into with various states are the outcome of 
a policy that has for its object the furtherance 
of her trade relations with the world. Treaties 
have been concluded with Jugo-Slavia, Ruma- 
nia, Bulgaria and France. Commercial relations 
with Germany and Austria have been established 
and regulated along definite lines. 

The whole movement is one of regulating sup- 
ply and demand over an extensive area of Eu- 
rope. None of these countries concerned could 
indefinitely continue to buy their necessities in 
the dearest markets — dearest on account of un- 
favorable exchange and high freight charges. A 
resumption of trade on far less restricted lines 
than hitherto in vogue was an imperative ne- 
cessity if the cost of living was to be lowered, 
production increased and cheapened. It is the 
first link in the economic chain. 

— Czechoslovak Trade Journal 



BOHEMIA DOING CO-OPERATIVE WORK. 

There has been a remarkable development 
of co-operative societies in Bohemia since that 
country became the Czechoslovak Republic. The 
largest society now caters to one-third of the 
entire population of the country and has more 
than 2,000,000 members. 

At its annual meeting, held on Aug. 22, and 
attended by 121 delegates and a number of gov- 



ernment officials, among whom were the Min- 
ister of Food Supply and the Minister of Social 
Welfare, the capital stock of the company was 
increased from 2,000,000 to 5,000,000 Czechoslo- 
vak crowns. (Wliile at thef present rate of ex- 
change the crown is worth less than 2 cents. 
United States currency, its intrinsic value is 
considerably higher.) 

The wholesale society has been in exist- 
ence for 10 years. In the year 1910 the annu.nl 
sales amounted to 1,024^926 crowns. In 1918 
they reached 37,206,326 crowns, and in 1919, 
294-423,210 crowns, or an increase of 692 per 
cent over 1918. In the first half of 1920 the 
sales amounted to over 300,000,000 crowns. 
Therefore the sales in the first half of this year 
exceed the sales of the entire year of 1919. The 
turnover for 1919 was 1,345,521,022 crowns. 

The net profits for 1919 amounted to 2,145,- 
333 crowns. A dividend of 5 percent of the capi- 
tal stock was declared, and after providing for 
^ per cent dividend on sales to members and 
li per cent on sales to non-members, the balance 
was paid in the reserve, building, contingency 
and other funds. During the year considerable 
quantities of condensed milk, canned meats, lard, 
cocoanut butter, oleomargarine, soap, petroleum, 
gasoline and oils were imported from the United 
States. 

Among the other goods dealt in were roofing 
paper, benzine, truck tires, paints and varnishes, 
creams and polishes, rice, dry vegetables, tea, 
chocolate, ispices, chemicals, beverages, alcohol, 
notions, toilet articles, suit cases, wicker work, 
kitchen utensils and agricultural implements. 

The society has its own factory for the 
manufacture of coff'ee substitutes Vhereof 116 
tons were sold in 1919. In its textile department 
3.000 pieces of underwear are made weekly. 

^The (Brooklyn, N, Y.) Eagle. 



LITTLE BOHEMIA DENIES IT'S RED. 

Little Bohemia is aflame with Indignation. 
Groups of sturdy shop-keepers, mechanics and 
cigar makers gather in the streets and discuss 
the news in angry tones. Beshawled women, 
stooped with hard labor and the exertions of 
bringing up children, add their shrill cries to 
the clamor. "Bolsheveekee, iss it?" shouts one 
stocky individual, whose neat clothes and pras- 
perous appearance signal him out as one of the 
most favored of the community. "He thinks the 
Bohemian's are Bolsheeveekee, does he. Well, 
he's wrong." 0f 

With that goes up a shout of approval. A 
stout policeman on the opposite corner grins as 
he observes the hubbub. Then he swings. his 
stick and strolls in the opposite direction. 
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"Looks like they're in a dangerous mood?'' 
said a passerby who encountered the policeman. 

"Who? Them?" the policeman replied. And 
then he laughed. "Them dangerous? Don't you 
belieTC it, • They could be i£ they once got start- 
ed. But ihey ain't that kind." 

The spark that touched off the flame which 
is now running unchecked through little Bohemia 
Avas the recent charges made by Dr. Thomas R. 
Killilea, Municipal Civil Service Commissioner, 
that the Red and Blue Turners are hotbeds of 
Bolshevism. 

To disprove this and to demonstrate that 
these two societies, made up altogether of Czecho- 
slovaks, are nothing more than they profess to 
be» community clubs where the youth and age 
of the neighborhood can meet in sports, for 
singing and theatricals, Emil F. Prantner, secre- 
tary of the Czechoslovak Chamber of Commerce, 
took a reporter for The Sun on a personally con- 
ducted tour through the district. 



Sokol Formed in 1867. 

The home of the Blue Turners was the first 
place visited. This society, called in Bohemian, 
Tel. Jednota "Sokol" of 420-24 East Seventy-first 
street, was formed in 1867 when the Bohemian 
quarter now extending from East Sixty-eight to 
East Seventy-sixth street, bounded by Second 
avenue and the East River, was still little more 
than an isolated community of Bohemians gath- 
ered in a strange land. 

Here it was learned the true reason why the 
attack of Dr. Killilea has cut like a knife into 
the very heart of Little Bohemia. The Sokols 
or gymnastic associations form the backbone of 
Bohemian life. It is here these people obtain all 
their amusement, where they spend all their 
spare time, and in the singing, gymnastics and 
theatricals presented in the halls the whole com- 
munity joins with enthusiasm. 

The Bohemian docs not patronize the motion 
picture houses. In that district there are com- 
paratively few and these are visted mostly by 
the scatterings of other nations which have sifted 
into places in that quarter. 



People Thoroughly Angry 

When a holiday or Saturday afternoon off 
conies along the Bohemian does not head for the 
Polo (jrounds, a golf course or the matinee per- 
formance of a play on Broadway. His Sokol 
furnishes him relaxation and amusement enough. 
He strolls over there, sits and plays "Ferbl," 
the national card game, or enters the gymnasium, 
where he goes through exercises. In the evening 
he is entertained by music and theatricals pro- 
duced and acted by the youth of the neighbor- 
hood. 



The charges that these theatricals are used 
to teach the children of that section atheism, 
destruction of property and the .most dangerous 
form of Socialisrii have stirred the entire section. 
From Joseph Modr, a citizen since 1902, who 
came to this country twenty-nine years ago, 
and is now president of the Blue Turners, to 
Miss Griffin librarian of the Webster Branch of 
the Public Library, these people are thoroughly 
angry that the Turners and the Bohemians, as 
the sole members of these organizations have 
been attacked. ' 

Even a breath of suspicion directed toward 
that institution of their life is staggering. Charges 
of Bolshevism, become fighting words. 

In the meeting room of the Blue Turners on 
the second floor Mr. Modr showed the copies of 
the bylaws of the organization and of the appli- 
cation blanks signed by prospective members. 

Translation of these was made by Mr. Prant- 
ner, who speaks both English and Bohemian 
fluently. Under the heading "Initiation of Mem- 
bers," the bylaws provide; 

"Every Czechoslovak may become a member 
of this organization who commands Bohemian or 
any other Slav language, provided he is 18 years 
of age, that he is a citizen of the United States, 
or intends to become a citizen." 

Question 13 on the application blank, which 
any prospective member must sign, asks: 
"Are you a citizen of the United States?" 

And question 14 is: 

"Do you desire to be a citizen of the United 
States?" 



. Must Be Citizens of V. S. 

Unless one or the other of these questions is 
answered affirmatively, the applicant is not ad- 
mitted to the club, Mr. Modr explained in English 
that was easily understood. 

Among the group of Blue Turners gathered 
in the room looking down upon the gymasiuni 
floor, where a number of small girls wheeled and 
marched to the tune of a piano in the corner, 
were M. Pilnacek, former president of the Bank 
of Europe, now vice-president and trucking king 
of the Bohemian section. 

M. Pilnacek was even more indignant than 
his fellows at the charge of Dr. Killilea. He has 
been in this country thirty-seven years, he said, - 
of which he has been a citizen for the last nine- 
teen years. During the war he subscribed . to 
$30,000 in Liberty Bonds, he said and the . 
club gave more than $250,000 to aid in the war. 

"But we Bohemians gave more than that 
for this country we love. We gave our boys. Do 
you see that?" he cried, pointing a finger at a 
bronze tablet on the gymnasium wall. 

"There are eighty-four names there of ouf [^ 
Bohemians who went to war, some with th^ 
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American army and some to serve with the Cze- 
choslovaks. Do you call that Bolshevism? Can 
that doctor-politician see any Bolshevism in 
that?" 

Most of Them Property Owners 

Of the 80,000 Bohemians and Slavs living in 
Little Bohemia, <the largest number are property 
owners or engaged in conducting businesses of 
their own, says Albert Hlavac, Jr., a member of 
the Blue Turners, who served with the Intelli- 
gence Division during the war. 

Most of the Bohemians have earned good 
wages during and since the war, and their stand- 
ards of living are higher than those of other alien 
nationalities, he said. There is not and never 
has been any restlessness, unrest or dissatis- 
faction among the great majority of the race. Not 
more than 10 per cent of the voters of the neigh- 
borhood voted for the Socialist candidates in 
the least election, he said. And this was corrob- 
orated by V. Abraham, organizer for the Socialist 
parly of the Fourteenth Assembly district, which 
includes Little Bohemia. 

Not more than 2,000 votes were cast in that 
section of the Socialist candidates, and not one- 
half of these were cast by Bohemians, he said. 
That section is considered by the party as one 
of the weakest and least organized of all As- 
sembly districts in the city. 

F. Haiek, president of the Red Turners, who 
was busy at work in his butcher shop at 1367 
Avenue A, repeated the information, given by 
Mr. Modr.' His organization too, required citizen- 
ship or intention of citizenship on the part of all 
members. Of the Blue Turners, it is said, 80 
per cent, are citizens, and 50 per cent of the Red 
Turners. Those who are not yet cijtizens have 
either just Joined or did so during the war, when 
citizenship was refused because Czechoslovakia 
was technically part of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire, and, therefore, its subjects were enemy 
aliens. Now, however, they are all obtaining 
their papers, and within a few months will be 
close to if not 100 per cent. 

"Bolsheveekee, iss it?" shouted the man in 
the street. "We have a meeting yesterday and 
one today and protest to the Mayor about that 
man. Bolsheveekee, are we? I'll Bolshewee- 
kee him. Je to hamha (ifs an unbelievable out- 
rage).*' ..—The (N. Y.) Sun. 



A COMMUNIST FAILURE. 

There was another setback for the great Red 
crusade recently, and at a point of considerable 
strategic importance. The Czechoslovak Republic 
has in many ways come more nearly back to 
normal conditions than any other State in Cen- 
tral Europe. Its budget balances. The issue of 
paper money has been limited by law, and lim- 



ited to a rather modest sum for these times. De* 
nK>bilization has goine further than in the nei^- 
boring States. A Bolshevist revolution here would 
have unsettled all Central Europe and had se- 
rious repercussions everywhere east of the Rhine. 

The Socialist Party is the strongest single polit- 
ical organization in the republic. For a consid- 
erable period there was a Socialist Premier- To 
be sure Czechoslovak Socialists are usually very 
good patriots; the army that, fought the Bolshe- 
viki in Siberia was composed chiefly of Social- 
ists^ But the propaganda of Moscow was active, 
and was doubtless aided to some extent by the 
dispute with Poland, which produced a sort of 
reflexive sympathy for Russia. As all over 
Europe, the party split over the (fuestion of af- 
filiation with the Moscow organization. Presi- 
dent Masaryk believes in letting such questions 
be argued out, and argument was plentiful. 

The extremists, however, were not content 
with argument. Seing that things were going 
against them, they seized the building containing 
the party headquarters and publishing house. 
The moderates appealed to the courts, which 
ordered the extremists to get out. Then follovred 
a riot; the Reds were thrown out, though not 
without casualties. In revenge they called a 
general ^rike. 

In less than a w^eek the strike had collapsed 
and the Red demonstration with it. Hei*e and 
there riots occurred, but none of them, so far as 
can be judged from the cabled accounts, amount- 
ed to anything. In Slovakia, where Magyar pro- 
paganda has been diligently at work for more 
than a year in the hope of stirring up trouble, 
nothing happened at all. The Germans, one-fourth 
of the population of the country, stood aside 
from the dispute, though some of them were ob- 
viously moved to reflect that a Czech republic 
was preferable to a proletarian dictatorship. 
The Czechoslovak democracy was left to fight its 
own battle against international communism, and 
it won a speedy and apparently complete victory. 

Lenin's great movement has been having its 
troubles in Western Europe. The arrogant ma- 
nifestos of the Third International have resulted 
almost ever>'where in splitting the Socialist Par- 
ty into a* pro-Bolshevist minority and a majority 
which everywhere must drift further and further 
away from Bolshevism. In Czechoslovakia the 
opposing groups came to a show of strength, and 
the strength of the Bolsheviki was found to lie 
mostly in their lungs. The failure of the general 
strike was not only a landmark in the progress 
of a brilliant young nation, but an event of con- 
siderable importance in the history of world 
Bolshevism. — The (N. Y.) Times. 
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Bohemian Drama 

By DR. OTOKAR FISCHER. * 

Professor, University of Prague. 



No individual but History and Fate wrote 
the greatest Bohemian Drama. It is the 
drama of a nation which, in the Middle 
Ages, enjoyed the glories and suffered from 
the weaknesses of royalty: which, in the 
Hussite period, became the champion of 
religious liberty and social progress, and 
lost its independence in the Thirty Years' 
War. After three centuries of siAjection 
to a foreign yoke the nation was liberated 
by the World War. The new Republic of 
Czechoslovakia, faithful to its old tradi- 
tions, is not unmindful of the duties which 
it owes to its glorious past and which it 
must discharge if it is to fulfil its historic 
mission in Europe. 

Influences of political events can natur- 
ally be traced in the history of Bohemian 
literature. The defeat in the battle of the 
White Mountain (1620) destroyed the po- 
litical and the religious independence of 
Bohemia, and native culture only survived, 
so to say, in the subconsciousness of the 
people. It was but toward the close of the 
eighteenth and the beginning of the nine- 
teenth! centyky thaft Bohemian literature 
was revived under the influences of the 
liberal philosophy of Western Europe. In 
that great resurrection of Bohemian letters 
the drama performed an important duty in 
upholding national traditions and arous- 
ing national consciousness. If the church 
dramas of the Middle Ages and the cos- 

* Dr. Fischer is the leading critic of the Bohemian staare. 
His Criticisms have adorned the paares of Nirodnf Liaty for 
many years. With considerable sraee the author refrains 
from allndinsr to his own works which form an important 
part of the modem Bohemian drama. He has written a number 
of very successful plays which have been extremely well re- 
ceiTed by the people of Pracrue. It might be said, in all 
candor and with frankness, that he is the leading playwright 
of the moment in Csechoslovakia. (Editor.) 



mopolitan productions of the renaissance 
period be disregarded, it can be said that 
the Bohemian drama, as far as continued 
existence is concerned, is not much older 
than four or five generations. It was de- 
veloped in the nineteenth century, passing 
in that period through various phases, just 
like the other arts. The nationalist drama 
was succeeded by the romantic, and the 
latter, in turn, by the realistic; this phase 
showing the influence of the movement for 
social reforms.. Still later a tendency to- 
ward neoromanticism and sjrmbolism is 
noticeable. At present the drama is seeking 
new ideas and experimenting with new 
forms. 

On the development of the Bohemian 
drama the events of the World War ex- 
erted, naturally, a powerful influence. In 
a country which has enjoyed the blessings 
of freedom for generations it is impossible 
to imagine the refinements of cruelty with 
which the Habsburg regime tried to sup- 
press all Slav aspirations during the ter- 
rible war years of 1914—1918. The Bohe- 
mians had but one desire, to shake off the 
Habsburg yoke, but every manifestation of 
that desire was ruthlessly suppressed by 
official censorship. The Bohemian litera- 
ture, the press, and all the other depart- 
ments of Bohemian public life were thus 
forced to have recourse to symbolism. The 
drama abandoned themes and subjects of 
dangerous timeliness and drew its inspira- 
tion from the events of ancient and foreign 
history and from the myths, though it could 
not, and would not, ignore the hopes and ^ 
the anxieties with which their hearts were[c 
overflowing. The ultimate desires of the^ 
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people were purposely left unexpressed in 
those plays which drew their stories from 
the immediate present. In such plays the 
war was considered solely from the hu- 
manitarian point of view, as one of the 
Furies, as an elemental force tearing asun- 
der the ties of family and of friendship, 
while the popular hopes found expression 
in historical dramas. However, there was 
hardly a single play which the police would 
accept as wholly unobjectionable. On the 
very threshold of the war two literary 
works had been published in Bohemia 
whose symbolical titles tersely described 
the condition of the country during the 
war. One of them, "Darkness," a novel, 
pictured the intellectual night which had 
spread over the country during the period 
of the counter-reformation; the other, a 
play, portrayed the country as a "Dead 
Sea." Nevertheless, even in that darkness 
the spirit of the country could not be de- 
stroyed by persecution. Though the Muses 
occasionally were silenced by the tumult 
of war, literary and dramatic expression 
' became all the more intense. Owing to the 
political situation, Bohemian poetry kept 
aloof from the ephemeral issues and ten- 
dencies of the war and was thus enabled to 
seek a philosophic basis for. its future de- 
velopment. The armistice and the revolu- 
tion snapped the chains, and Bohemian 
drama is now free. 

There is one Bohemian art which has 
made a tour of the world and won inter- 
national renown — Bohemian music. Sme- 
tana and DvoMk, Nov&k and Suk, and the 
other masters of Bohemian music belong 
to the world. In this respect our drama is 
far behind our music. In individual cases 
our dramatists may achieve a measure of 
success abroad, but on the whole our 
drama is still too closely bound up with 
local tasks and local interests, and, what is 
more important, it lacks the powerful sup- 
port of an unbroken tradition which has 
been a source of strength to our political, 
historical, and religious literature. In those 
fields Bohemia has done work of lasting 
merit. Chelfiicky, the medieval precursor 
of Tolstoi's evangelical teachings; Palacky, 
the great historian of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and Masaryk, the founder of our phi- 
losophy and our Republic, those are names 
the like of which our drama can not furnish 
— and, yet these very names are the ex- 
pressions of the true spirit of our drama 



which, like the life work of the men in- 
dicated, centers in humanitarian ideals 
tending — at times in a spirit of mysticism, 
as in the poems of Otakar Bfezina, our 
greatest lyrical poet — toward the dream of 
a universal brotherhood of man. It is only 
natural that in a nation which is not very 
strong numerically such cosmopolitism re- 
tains a pronounced national and racial col- 
oring, and this explains why the drama of 
our nation, whose most valuable element 
is the country and the farming conmiunity, 
remains true to its popular mission and its 
national consciousness. Alois Jirasek, 
whose novels are a history of the great na- 
tional movements, also portrays the same 
tenacity of the popular character in his 
dramas. Thus far, however, 'the Bohemian 
drama can not boast of a Shakespeare or a 
Smetana, and in art value it is surpassed 
by other literary productions, as, for ex- 
ample, by the works of our modern lyric 
poets (Neruda, Vrchlicky, Bfezina, Sova) 
or our literary and other critics (F. X. 
§alda and others) which compare favor- 
ably with the best European works. The 
drama still bears all the marks of ambi- 
tious and hopeful youth. 

Our drama has, in turn, been called the 
mirror and the conscience of the nation 
whose history is, as it were, condensed in 
the history of the theater. There have been 
black-letter days when the drama would 
give utterance to the grief and suffering of 
the nation. The famous song, "Where Is 
My Home?" which has since become the 
national hymn of Bohemia, was sung for 
the first time in the thirties of the nine- 
teenth century as an interpolation in a local 
farce played in the so-called Theater of the 
Estates, originally German, but now Bohe- 
mian. In the revolution of 1848 it became 
possible for the first time openly to pro- 
claim from the stage the brotherhood of 
the Slav races. John Hus and the Hussites 
then dominated the imagination of the 
poets; from Parliament the idea of Liberty 
passed on to the stage. The war of 1866 
brought about a paradoxical situation 
when a liberal politician, whom the Prus- 
sian Government had appointed censor, 
permitted the performance of a historical 
drama of the Reformation which had been 
prohibited by the clerical Government of 
Austria. Another historical curiosity ap- 
peared when, after 1871, Emanuel Boz- 
dech's one-act play, "The Test of a States- 
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man,*' echoed the protest of the Bohemian 
Parliament a^jainst the annexation of Al- 
, sace-Lorraine by Germany, yet at the same 
time accepted the old Austrian conserva- 
tism. In 1881 the National Theater was 
built at Praf^e. The building was destroyed 



as well as a proud symbol of national as- 
pirations. In 1898 Julius Zeyer, a poet of 
the remote past, placed in the hands of the 
friends of the Slovaks his dramatic tale of 
the love of "Raduz and Mahulena," fore- 
seeing the day when "that downtrodden 




National Theater — Symbol National Aspirations. 



by fire, and the Theater was rebuilt in 
1883, the foundation stones being brought 
from all the memorable places within the 
present Republic. The National Theater, 
commonly known as the Golden Temple, is 
a master work of renaissance architecture 



people will come to life and light, like 
Lazarus of old." In the years 1917 and 1918 
the Bohemian dramatists were in the front 
ranks of tlie writers urging the people to^ 
revolt against hostile and hated Vienna. hC 
The leading idea of the drama and the 
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mission, of the i>eople were one. It has been 
said of the Irish drama that, whether its 
contents be symbolic, historic, or mythical, 
Ireland is its real soul, Ireland is its hero. 
In our country the situation was similar. 
Even if the dramas had contained no men*- 
tion of inalienable right, if there had been 
no plain allusions in the historical plays, 
it must have been evident that the Nation 
is the real hero of the dramatist, and free- 
dom his ideal. The drama had not sunk to 
the level of mere political propaganda: it 
simply gave expression to suppressed 
wishes. The historical plays exhibited the 
greatness and the glory of the past of which 
but a shadow had remained; they uttered 
warning against the ancient Slav tendency 
to quarrel and discord. Plain and unmis- 
takable are the lessons of the tragic fate of 
FalkenStejn, the opponent of King Otokar 
II (drama by Jaroslav Hilbert, a leader of 
the modems) ; the warning of **Gero," by 
Alois Jirasek; the fears and hopes of Dvo- 
raks* "VAclav IV." What about the drama- 
tized folk tales and the popular plays? 
What is the meaning of Jirksek's "Lan- 
tern?** What are the plaints and griefs of 
the romantic and exotic dreams? What is 
the meaning of the wanderings of Don 
Quixote in Viktor Dyk*s play, of the suf- 
ferings of Columbus in Hilberts drama? 
What has been left unsaid in Lom*s biblical 
play of the leadership of Moses, and what 
is the meaning of the titanic revolt against 
the almighty Zeus in Theer's *Thaethon?** 
What else but the longings of a Nation 
which considers itself the chosen one, what 
else but an outcry of an offended humanity! 

Aye — humanity. It is the pride of our 
dramatists, that, cherishing the heritage of 
our great religious teachers, they have 
spoken in the name of humanity. The 
ideals of socialism and democracy are 
largely blended in the Bohemian drama; 
no matter to what party the author may 
profess allegiance, in his work he is a par- 
tisan of the oppressed to whom his heart 
goes out in sympathy. The sorrowful irony 
of both tjie title and the contents of JeM- 
bek*s social drama, "The Servant of His 
Master,** suggests that the Bohemian drama 
sees and honors a "son of man" in any one 
who is unjustly oppressed for social or 
racial reasons. The sense of justice ex- 
hibited by numerous dramatists portraying 
the soul of woman and the feminist move- 
ment (Hilbert and MrStik, Svoboda and 



Marie, Preissovd and Kunitickd) and the 
many attempts to solve the problems of so- 
cial and religious reform, extending from 
Tyl to Mahen, all that shows the spirit of 
brotherhood and equality permeating the 
work of dramatists who have given much 
thought to the true meaning of the French 
Revolution, the domestic revolt, the work 
of liberation, and the relation of right to 
might. 

This is closely connected with the chief 
characteristics of the best productions of 
the Bohemian dramatic poetry which gives 
them a distinctive mark — religious ideaJisin. 
Whether the story of the drama touches on 
national or social problems or both, these 
will usually be found interwoven with the 
questioiji of the highest relations of the 
cosmic order. The best specimens of our 
dramatic poetry, in their entirety or in 
their important parts, might be entitled 
"About God** (the title of one of Hilbert's 
plays). That is the metaphysics of the Bo- 
hemian drama. If we no longer have the 
opportunity to look upon the dramatic art 
as a part of religious ceremonies, as had 
been the case in antiquity and in the Mid- 
dle Ages, we may stiU demand that drama 
uplift our minds, solve moral conflicts, 
throw its mysterious light into the depths 
of national faith, the popular beliefs, the 
millennial mysticism. The Bohemian dra- 
matists, too, are among those who are seek- 
ing God, their God, whether they be trying 
to penetrate the psychology of the "cham- 
pions of God** or creating modem analo- 
gies of the Hussite type, whether they be 
drawing on the gospel of the Bohemian 
Brethren or the mysticism of the crowd, 
whether their hero be fighting for a new 
faith or against unyielding Fate. A vision 
of the realities above; an outiook into the 
world beyond, a faith in eternity and the 
eternal unity of life illuminates the Bohe- 
mian drama like a ray of light from the 
highest spheres. 

One of the most important religious 
auestions considered in the Bohemian 
drama is a problem which has played an 
important role in Bohemian history both 
in the Middle Ages and in our own times. 
The question is: "Is it lawful for a Hussite 
to engage in war?'* How are we to recon- 
cile the necessity of defensive war with the 
heritage of humanitarian philosophy — the 
ideals of Cheldicky with the mission of the 
Hussite general, the blind Ziika? That is 
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a problem suggested by Masaryk himself, 
the most religious of our contemporary 
philosopher^, in his essays, and solved by 
him through his participation in the World 
War and his organization of our national 
army in Siberia. A number of our dramas 
present similar conflicts arising between 
the biblical commandment "Thou shalt not 
kill" and the Nation's necessity of selfpres- 
ervation, whether they tell the story of a 
peace-loving Prince of Bohemia forced to 
defend his country against foreign intrud- 
ers, or of a Slovak highwayman pursuing 
ideals of reform, or of the conflict between 
the passive attitude of the Bohemian Breth- 
ren and military revolt on the very eve of 
the battle of the White Mountain, or un- 
fold the meaning of the dispersion of the 
Bohemian exiles or of the latest national 
revolt — ^in all these cases the social or na- 
tional problems are stamped with the char- 
acteristic Bohemian mark of religious 
thought which is likewise noticeable in 
some modern plays presaging a reconstruc- 
tion of society on the basis of socialistic 
principles. 

Our national drama has arisen from 
rather modest beginnings. Some feared it 
would not live, others looked upon it with 
disdafin. The building of the so-called 
Theater of the Estates in the Old Town of 
Prague is a permanent memorial to the 
contumely of those days. Bohemian plays 
were either forbidden there as not digni- 
fied enough, or only permitted on condi- 
tion that the place be thoroughly aired 
after the performance. However, as early 
as the reign of Joseph II, who hated every- 
thing Bohemian, the number of the faith- 
ful had grown so large that the victorious 
advance of the Bohemian national ideals 
and Bohemian art could no longer be 
stopped. Josef Dobrovsky', the founder of 
Bohemian philology, himself was a skeptic 
pursuing his work in the fear that he was 
studying a language doomed to death if 
not already dead. History showed the 
doubters to have been in the wrong; it 
crowned with success the work of those 
who had labored with love and hope to 
create a national art and instruct the 
people. 

Two authors of marked individuality 
were among the first dramatic writers: 
Viclav Kliment Klicpera (1792-1859), the 
creator of numerous "situation'* comedies 
constructed on the models of classical 



dramas or German popular plays, and 
Josef Kajetan Tyl (1808-1856) whose pop- 
ular playsr and dramatized folk tales 
breathe an ardent love for country and 
the oppressed classes, of music and the 
dramatic art, Tyl, the author of the Bohe- 
mian national hymn, became the prototype 
of the Bohemian author-actor, poor in 
worldly goods, but rich in social conscious- 
ness, ardent faith and incorrigible idealism. 
His plays, as "The Bagpiper of Strakonice," 
"The Young Man's Vision," "The "Firebug's 
Daughter," are still dramatically effective. 
He called himself "a poor juggler," but he 
proved that a live interest in politics and 
an active part in the liberal and revolution- 
ary movement are not incompatible with 
devotion to the stage. Josef Jifi Kolar 
(1812-1896) was, like Tyl, an author and an 
actor. Having studied Shakespeare and the 
German classics, he brought a noble pathos 
to the stage and made a masterful use of 
historical themes, his drama •The Jew of 
Prague" being particularly effective. The 
historical background of the play is the 
execution of the Bohemian revolutionary 
leacfers in 1621. 

In 1862 the so-called Temporary Theater v, 
was assigned to performances in Bohe- 
mian. This temple was made famous by 
the works of Emanuel Bozdfech (1841-1889). 
He brought to it the atmosphere of the 
Parisian salons and the polish of courtly 
conversation. He achieved a series of suc- 
cesses beginning with his first play, "The 
Era of Petticoats," a historical comedy. 
Even more pronounced was the success of 
the political drama "Baron Goertz," fol- 
lowed by a Napoleonic comedy, "The Mas- 
ter of the World at Home," and a diplo- 
matic one-act play, 'The Test of a States- 
man". Scribe's dramas with their wonder- 
ful technique were Bozd^ch's models; his 
diction is polished and animated, the plot 
usually one of cross purposes and intrigues. 
FrantiSek Venceslav Jefabek (1836-1893), 
on the other hand, cherished the ideals of 
humanity and justice as the heritage of 
national philosophy. By his drama "The 
Servant of His Master" he became the pre- 
cursor of the modem social drama; in "The 
Son of Man," the conflict of races is re- 
solved by the superior conciliatory force 
of the ideals of humanity. 

F. A. Subert (1849-1915), the author of 
several well-constructed plays, was th^£ 
first manager of the National Theater. Ld- 
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dislav Stroupeinicky (1850-1892), the first 
dramatic director, is the foremost repre- 
sentative of the peasant drama. His bril- 
liant play, "The Countrymen's Pride," is an 
excellent delineation of the character of 
our farmers — ^proud of their unyielding 
stubborness. Some idyllic events of the 
past furnished him with material for a 
number of one-act plays. He wrote also 
political satires, and in his later years de- 
voted his attention to the social and the 
psychological drama, in accord with con- 
temporary European realism. In contrast 
to this tendency, two great poets followed 
the lure of dramatic romanticism. Julius 
Zeyer (1841-1901) derived his subjects 
from exotic sources, from the bible, from 
Celtic, Chinese, and Spanish life and his- 
tory, as in his dramas 'The Shulamite,** 
"A Legend of Erin,*' "The Brothers," and 
"Dofia Sanda." The tragedy "Neklan," 
built on Shakespearian models, is drawn 
from Bohemian history, while the drama- 
tized folk tale of "Raduz and Mahulena" 
is localized in the mountains of Slovakia. 
Jaroslav Vrchlicky (1853-1912), the great- 
est master of Bohemian diction, a virtuoso 
of literary form, and a profound student 
of foreign, particularly Latin, culture, 
wrote dramas noted for lyric depth and 
epic breadth. He drew on Bohemian his- 
tory and ancient myths alike. To the first 
category belongs, among other plays, "A 
Night at KarlStejn," the most delightful of 
Bohemian comedies. Classical antiquity is 
the source of his grand trilogy of "Hippo- 
damia" and a number of other serious and 
comic plays, as e. g., "The Death of Ulys- 
ses," "Epponina," "Julian the Apostate," 
"In the Cask of Diogenes," "The Revenge 
of Catullus." Medieval court life is pictured 
in "The Court of Love." 

After Stroupeznicky, the chief represen- 
tatives of the realistic school were, Josef 
Stolba, (born 1846), Vaclav Stech (born 
1859), and particularly M. A. §ima£ek 
(1860-1913), the brothers MrStik (Vilem, 
1863-1912, and Alois, b. 1861), Gabriela 
Preissova (b. 1862) and Boiena Vikova- 
Kun^ticka (b. 1863). A realist is likewise 
Alois Jirasek (b. 1851), the most popular 
and most thoroughly Bohemian of the liv- 
ing authors, famous for his historical nov- 
els. He has written dramas of village life 
("Voynarka," "The Father"), a Hussite 
trilogy ("John Huss," "John 2izka" and 
"John Rohac"), and an allegory, "The 



Lantern," in which ancient customs are en- 
livened with the spirit of ardent patriotism. 
F .X. Svoboda (born 1860), a novelist and 
lyric poet, has written a number of delight- 
ful realistic comedies, e. g. "Cekanky'% "The 
Rosebud," "Oh, Grandpa." In his social 
dramas he is a champion of woman's rights 
("Olga RubeSova"), a painter of student 
life ("The Tendencies of Life"), and inter- 
preter of the peasant's soul ("The Decline," 
"The Uprooted Oak"), an observer of so- 
cial problems ("The Unleashed Evil") and 
marital conflicts ("Across the Three 
Hills"). His plays are noted for their clear 
and equable tone; those of Jirasek, for 
strength of character. 

Jaroslav Hilbert (born 1871) is the ac- 
knowledged leader of the modems has 
now returned to his original realism. His 
first productions were a love tragedy, "The 
Guilt," and a religious drama, *The Fist" 
His "FalkenSlejn" presents a new style of 
the historical drama, with powerful Ijrric 
motives. In a one-act play, "A Bohemian 
Comedy," he exhibits the irony of Bohe- 
mian history, and in "Columbus," a drama 
in verse, the tragedy of a discoverer. The 
events of the World War form the back- 
ground of his latest social plays. Others 
among the moderns have sought new forms 
of the drama, characterized by the indivi- 
dualities of literary style. Neoromanticism 
is represented by Jifi Kar&sek ze Lvovic 
(b. 1871), by Jaroslav Maria (b. 1870), the 
author of "The Irrlachers," "Tristan," "The 
Ferrara Trilogy." The subjects of Jirasek's 
trilogy have attracted ArnoSt DvoMk (b. 
1881), a writer of strong individuality, 
author of "The Prince." In his dramas, 
"Vaclav IV," and "The Hussites," Dvorak 
has dramatized the events of the most tu- 
multuous as well as the most glorious pe- 
riod of Bohemian history. Viktor Dyk (b. 
1877), a lyric poet and satirist, is the author 
of "The Messenger," "A Revolutionary Tri- 
logy," and a charming play, *The Wisdom 
of Don Quixote." His style is epigranunatic. 
In a spirit of righteous indignation the 
tragedy of national and social revolt is de- 
picted by Jifi Mahen (born 1883) in his 
"JanoSik," in "The Dead Sea," in the war 
drama, "Heaven, Hell, Paradise," etc. 
Frantisek Langer and Frafta §r&mek write 
psychological dramas. Among those who 
published new works during the World 
War were Otakar Theer, author of 
"Phaethon," a drama of great beauty. 
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based on an ancient myth; Karel Capek, 
contributinf{ a daring erotic play and a 
bright story of social Utopia; Stanislav 
Lorn, an idealist; Rudolf Krupi^ka, a sa- 
tirist and singer of the past; Jan BartoS, 
an experimenter, and others. 

Development of the contemporary drama 
is influenced largely by the new tendencies 
in the art of acting and by dramatic di- 
rection. After Hubert, the management of 
the National Theater was intrusted to a 
group of artists headed by Jaroslav Kvapil 
(b. 1868), himself a dramatist of exquisite 
taste and poetical feeling ("The Princess 
PampeliSka," "The Sky"). He was a par- 
tisan of the modern simplified stage; be- 
side Bohemian dramas, the works of 
Shakespeare and other writers, classic and 
modern, have been performed under his 
direction. The old school of acting, repre- 
sented by the tragedienne Sklenafova- 
Mala, by Jakub Seifert, the comedian Jin- 
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dfich Mo§na, etc., has been succeeded by 
a new school of great artists the foremost 
amoni; whom have been Hana Kvapilova, 
Eduard Vojan, and the realist Marie Hub- 
nerova. Modern drama is not confined to 
the National Theater but finds a home in a 
number of provincial theaters also. The 
foremost among the lesser houses is the 
Municipal Theater of the city of Kr&lovskc 
Vinohrady (since 1907), directed by Jaro- 
slav Kamper and K. H. Hilar who have en- 
riched the Bohemian theater by their ex- 
periments. 

Heretofore, the literature of the other 
branch of our Nation — Slovakia — has not 
had any opportunity whatsoever for a free 
development of dramatic talent. Much is 
expected, however, from the newly founded 
Slovak National Theater which will doubt- 
less encourage young dramatists of talent 
to follow the ways pointed out by the poet- 
ic works of Hviezdoslav. 



Month in Czechoslovakia 



On the morning of July Fourth, the 
American Stars and Stripes floated proud- 
ly over Petfin. 

In the afternoon, in the hall of the 
Ohecni D&m, a great meeting was held. U. 
S. Minister, Richard Crane, American Vice- 
Consul Bouchal, Dr. Burger, Czechoslovak 
Minister of Railroads, Jan G. Masaryk and 
many other notables were present. Prague 
was arrayed in gala attire. 

In honor of the President of the United 
States, the assemblage arose at the begin- 
ning of the exercises. Miss Kasal of Chic- 
ago read the Declaration of Independence. 
Minister Crane spoke of America's part in 
the late war. Jan G. Masaryk laid partic- 
ular strees on the friendly relations exist- 
ing between the two republics. A song 
composed by F. L. Musil, Md VlasC (My 
Country) was rendered for the first time 
in Prague. 

Dr. J. P. Pecival, on behalf of the 
(American) Czechoslovak National Coun- 
cil, presented to the Czechoslovak National 
Council and to the Masaryk Academy of 
Labor American flags as emblems of the 
friendships between the Americans of Cze- 
choslovak origin on the one hand and the 



Czechoslovaks of the Republic on the 
other. 



President Masaryk has fully regained his 
health. Certainly most pleasing tidings. 
He takes long walks on Capri, bathes in 
the ocean and his appetite is good. Physi- 
cians pronounce him cured. 

Until July 15th, President Masaryk will 
remain on Capri, then go to Italy paying 
an unofficial visit to King Victor Emanuel. 
At Montr6, France, he will spend a few 
days with his daughter Olga. It is quite 
possible that he will meet the Austrian 
President, Hainisch, .in Vienna. Then he 
will return to Czechoslovakia and spend 
the balance of the summer at Lany. 

All factions look to tatiiek Masaryk for 
guidance and counsel. The idol of the 
Czechoslovaks is needed to help solve many 
of the pressing problems constanly arising. 
His understanding of the people, his grasp 
of domestic and world problems coupled 
with a wisdom which is tempered with a 
kindly heart, are a wonderful help' in pilot- 
ing the Republic over the many rapids to 
reach the calm waters of contentment anqC 
spiritual and material prosperity. 
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•The Big Five" seems doomed to an un- 
timely end. The Social Democrats no long- 
er desire to shoulder the responsibilities 
of government and have brought about a 
crisis in the Parliamentary coalition. They 
made known that they had no further in- 
terest in joint efforts and that they would 
welcome elections to clear the atmosphere. 

It is rumored that representatives of the 
five parties will confer with President Ma- 
saryk in an effort to heal the breach so as 
to, avoid elections at this time. Undoubtedly 
the President will exert his concialliatory 
influences and bring about political har- 
mony. 



It seems as though the political mills are 
grinding slow but fine. Reports are current 
that the present "officiar* cabinet of Pre- 
mier Cem;^ is to be displaced by a par- 
liamentary cabinet which is to be called 
"conjcenlration** (koncentra£ni) cabinet. 

Dame Rumor has it that Deputy fivehla is 
to become premier; Agrarians are to name 
Ministers of Agriculture and Finance; Na- 
tional Democrats will receive the Educa- 
tional portfolio (Dr. Lukavsk^ being men- 
tioned); and, the Peoples party is to 
designate the Minister of Justice (Dr. Dolan- 
sk^, probably). Slovaks will be named for 
the Unification and Ministry for Slovakia 
posts. All other portfolios are to be filled 
by Socialists. Only the Germans and the 
Communists will not participate in the new 
government. 



A settlement has been reached in the 
metal workers* strike. It provides that a 
worker may hold a card in any union (that 
being regarded as his own private affair) ; 
the discharging of help will continue under 
the direction of the shop committee except 
that the employer has the right to discharge 
for wilful retarding of work or where the 
worker "soldiers"; and, in the matter of 
wages the old scales will prevail for the 
present. 

This settiement assures an independent 
thought and action for the worker — as no 
one may be discharged for his religious, 
nationalistic or political convictions — a 
monumental forward step; it continues the 
shop committee where the factory inspector 
presides over three representatives of each 
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side, and the rate of wages, unchanged, 
gives additional incentive to labor to speed 
up production. 

It certainly is a happy ending to what 
promised to be a disastrous snarl. It is esti- 
mated that the losses in wages amounted 
to fifty million Cs. crowns. 



Pursuant to the seventeenth condition of 
the Third (Moscow) International, all 
parties adhering to its tenets must maintain 
secret committees. The Ndrodnt Listy 
states that such bodies were created by the 
Communists (formerly the Left Wing of 
the Social Democrates) in a number of 
cities in Czechoslovakia. The main func- 
tions of these groups is to maintain the 
people ready for direct action and to keep 
the inhabitants in a constant state of nerv- 
ousness. They initiate uprisings, demon- 
strations, strikes, unrests and circulate un- 
founded rumors and tales. The central 
committee for the Republic numbers sixty 
and has no fixed headquarters. Each 
member is given a district and he keeps in 
touch with the central committee through 
couriers and with Moscow, Berlin, Vienna 
and Paris by international coiuiers. 

Recentiy, it seems, efforts were central- 
ized in Slovakia where a number of dis- 
charged workers from the steel plants were 
used and their expenses paid by Moscow. 
It is the aim of these people to create dis- 
satisfaction among the Slovaks by spread- 
ing false rumors so that the ripening crops 
will not be harvested and thus bring about 
a shortage in food-stuffs which would re- 
sult in disorders. It is significant that they 
selected the districts where the greatest 
unrest prevails and they expect to branch 
out to other sections. While its mere talk- 
ing that is now going on — the Slovaks do 
not appear to take kindly to' the idea — 
yet the government is making preparations 
to meet any exigencies. 



George Victor Figulus, a direct descend- 
ant of Alibdta, the only child of Jan Amos 
Komcnsk^, and who married Peter Figulus, 
has arrived in Prague on a visit from his 
home, Johannesburg, South Africa. His 
daughter accompanies him. 

During the Boer War, Mr. Figulus fought 
against the British, was captured and im- 
prisoned on the Island of St. Helene. Upon 
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his release he returned to Johannesburg 
and pursued his engineering work. 

His most prized possession is a ring given 
to Alzbita by her father, Jan Amos Komen- 
sky. For nine generations it has remained 
in the family. Mr. Figulus does not speak 
Bohemian but his daughter will study it in 
the schools of the land which gave so much 
sorrow and pain to the foremost son of 
Bohemia. 



Col. Edward M. House, one of the Peace 
Delegates of the American group at Ver- 
sailles and theretofore an "unofficial" am- 
bassador and "reporter" for Mr. Wilson 
when he was President, spent several days 
in Prague as the guest of Mr. Richard 
Crane, the United States Minister to Checho- 
slovakia. He is observing and studying 
post-war conditions of Europe and in keep- 
ing with his set task also visits the new Re- 
public. From the American Legation the 
Colonel drives about Prague and makes 
trips to the surrounding country. He is ac- 
companied by Mrs. House. 



According to the Slovensky Dennik, the 
Slovak autonomists recently held a meet- 
ing in which they adopted resolutions call- 
ing for the examination of qualifications 
of all officials serving in the state, they pro- 
test against the new county law and ask- 
that a School Council for Slovakia be 
created. 



An American merchant, who was im- 
pressed by the work of the Bakula School 
for Cripples, has presented it, through the 
American Red Cross, with $25,000.00 to be 
used to acquire a suitable site and building 
where the institution can be properly 
housed. It is said the government will 
contribute funds to erect the workshops. 
The name of the generous donor is with- 
held, at his request, for the present. 

Conferences were held in Prague regard- 
ing the advisability of changing the Koiice 
Law School from a Magyar into a Slovak 
institution. Considerable sentiment favors 
the change. No decision was reached. 



Mrs. Thomas G. Masaryk, wife of Pres- 
ident Masaryk, has sufficiently recovered 
from her recent indisposition to be able to 
attend a concert in the Obecni Dum in 
Prague, the program of which consisted of 
the works of Smetana. Mrs. Masaryk is an 
accomplished musician. 



Another of Vaclav Broiik's paintings has 
found its way into Czechoslovakia. He 
painted it in Paris, its title is "The Singer's 
Ballet**, exhibited it in Prague and sold it 
in Germany. It was purchased there by Mr. 
Jindfich Waldes for his constantly grow- 
ing art gallery of Czechoslovak masters. 



Prague City Coucil has adopted the plans 
for the new water works, drawn by Jan 
Yancl, to supply the city and adjacent com- 
munities with water. The present supply 
is being regarded as inadequate. The cost 
is placed at about 45,000,000 Cs. crowns 
and will be included in the loan which the 
city hopes to float to take care of all its 
public improvements and which will a- 
mount to about one billion crowns. 



Dr. Fr. Malinsky, who is now 70 years of 
age, has retired from all public activities. 
In his stead, as President of the Czechoslo- 
vak Manufacturers* Association^ Mr. B. 
Mar ik was chosen. Dr. FrantiSek X. Hoda£, 
who is well known in America having at- 
tended the International Labor Conference 
at Washington and many other public func- 
tions, continues as General Secretary. 



Conversations are under way at Prague 
between representatives of Hungary and 
Czechoslovakia whereby it is hoped to settle 
a number of problems. Among these are 
— citizenship, minorities, records, funds of 
schools and church affairs. The politico- 
commercial treaty is being discussed at the 
same time in Budapesth. 



A modem American hotel is to be erected 
in Prague, according to Ndrodnt Politika. 
The plans are drawn by an American ar- 
chitect, Mr. Randak, and call for a seven 
story building opposite the Wilson Station 
where there is now a small playground. The 
report also states that Hon. Chas. J. Vopi£ka,[^ 
formerly U. S. Minister to Rumania, is thfe 
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leading spirit which intends to build and 
operate the new enterprize. 

In Budapesth, the first Czechoslovak 
River Danube steamer of 500 tons was 
launched with appropriate ceremonies. It 
was designed by Bureau Chief Jif ik of the 
Danube Traffic Commission. 



Leo Slezak, a renegade Czech, was the 
principal attraction at a concert in Lucerna, 
Prague. He refused to sing Czechoslovak 
songs in response to repeated calls from the 
audience and a bedlam reigned. Slezak 
forsook his birthright many years ago — 
now he wants the Czech money. 



During May there were 30,000 unemploy- 
ed in the Republic. Of this number 45% 
belong te the textile industry. That con- 
ditions are steadily improving is disclosed 
by the fact that unemployment is gradual- 
ly declining. In February there were 47,000, 
in March 41,000 and in April 32,000 people 
without employment. In May, 1920 the 
number, unemployed was 40,000. 



At OlHitvU a monument to Svatopluk 
Cech, the poet, was erected and unveiled 
with appropriate ceremonies the other day. 
Cech is probably best known for his "Songs 
of the Slave". 



While restoring the interior of the 
Church of St. Apolinaf , Prague, in the chan- 
cel there were uncoverd two series of paint- 
ing. This edifice was built during the reign 
of Charles IV. and decorated during the 
reign of his son, Vaclav IV. Thus far one 
cycle of decorations showing Christ and his 
twelve apostles with portraits of the pro- 
phets underneath has been restored. On 
another wall the madonna, surrounded by 
twelve virgins, and a portrait of St. Vdclav 
have been uncovered. 



In the distribution of large estates in Slo- 
vakia, provisions are made for legionaries 
who desire to engage in farming. By at- 
tracting its city population to the farm, 
Czechoslovakia is making for internal co- 
hesion and strength. 



In Russinia there are 685 schools— 267 
state, 403 sectarian, 4 municipal and 11 
maintained by the state forestry depart- 
ment. Teaching in Russinian is in 527, in 
Magyar in 116, in Slovak in 32, in Rumanian 
in 6 and in German in 4 schools. The chief 
drawback is lack of competent teachers. 
When the state took over the territory it 
found there a lot of unsympathetic instruct- 
ors loyal to the displaced Magyar regime. 
These are being weeded out as rapidly as 
worthy young men and women can be 
secured. 



Transportation and delivery of mails by 
automobile is growing fast under the direc- 
tion of the Post Office department. Outly- 
ing districts are thus connected with the 
world. 

There is considerable talk about institut- 
ing a state auto-transportation for mails, 
passengers and small packages. This would 
supplement existing facilities. 

Senator V&clav Klofa6 is to attend the 
Sokol Meet in Chicago, 111., which is to be 
held at the end of August. He then intends 
to make a tour of the principal cities and 
deliver lectures. It is understood that he 
is to be the official representative of Cze 
choslovakia to this, the greatest of all 
Czechoslovak festivals, and to tliank the 
Americans for their aid. 



Orszagh Hviezdoslav, an aged Czechoslo- 
vak poet, i§ fast recovering from a serious 
illness. President Masaryk, who greatly 
admires him^ greeted him in a telegram 
sent from Capri. 



London rumors have it that the Finance 
Committee of the League of Nations has in- 
vited Dr. Karel EngliS, former Minister of 
Finance, to address one of the League ses- 
sions on the methods whereby European 
currencies (valuty) might be rectified. 



Kuryer Polski, Warsaw, advocates the en- 
try of Poland into the "Little Entente" on 
the ground that unless Poland enters into 
friendly alliances and keeps on amicable 
terms with her neighbors, she will be 
isolated. Digitized by V^jOOQ IC 
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Mr. and Mrs. Frank G. Haji^ek of Chi- 
cago, 111., who are now visiting Czechoslo- 
vakia, accompanied by Mr. Jan G. Masaryk, 
presented to the Czechoslovak Red Cross 
$1,350.00 which sum was contributed by the 
Ladies' Auxiliary of the Ceskd Beseda of 
Chicago. 



A direct telegraph line between Prague 
and London is now in operation. It is of 
immense value because it assures quick 
connections with North and South Amer- 
ican and other cables. 



In Sydney, Australia, Dr. J. V. DaneS, the 
Czechoslovak Consul General, delivered a 
lecture on the new republic at which Sir 
Walter Davidson, the Governor, presided. 



While digging a cellar for a house in Mu- 
ka£e, Russinia, a strong flow of oil was en- 
countered. Tests are being conducted and 
if satisfactory drilling will be undertaken. 



Negotiations are pending with Belgian 
capital to participate in financing Czecho- 
slovak metal industries. 



Miss Milada Pavlikova is the first woman 
in Czechoslovakia to graduate as an arch- 
itect. The republic encourages women to 
study in technical schools, a practice which 
was not countenanced during the Austrian 
regime. 



Anthony Chez-Ciz, a Y. M. C. A. Secre- 
tary, who was with the Czechoslovak sol- 
diers in Siberia, who circled the globe with 
them and later was instrumental in promot- 
ing athletics in the Republic, has been trans- 
ferred to Antwerp. His probable and im- 
probable stories (houpacky), more than 
anything else, brought smiles to the lips of 
the brave men on the vast steppes. 

In appreciating his work, Ndrodni Poll- 
tika (Prague) says, "Many a fertile grain 
you planted in our Bohemian soil with your 
fervent heart and your clean hands. To 
you — our thanks!" 



Rabindranath Tagore, the Indian poet, 
delivered lectures at the Prague (Charles) 
University. He was received with acclaim 
by the people wherever he appeared. 



Business relations between Czechoslova- 
kia and Russia will be resumed early if 
pending negotiations crystallize. Mr, Cech, 
the Consul at Reval, returned to Prague 
bringing definite proposals from Litvinoff . 
A Soviet Commission of seven is now in 
Prague negotiating purchases. 



Dr. Karel KaSpar has been appointed Bi- 
shop of the Hradec Krdlouf diocese. He is 
51 years of age, comes from a teaching fam- 
ily, and he studied in Bohemia and Rome. 
His parents now live in Prague. Dr. KaSpar 
is also very active in literary circles. 



The Hugennot Society of Pennsylvania, 
has conferred upon President Masaryk, the 
Hugenot Cross. 



Under the provisions of the U. S. immi- 
gration restriction bill, recently signed by 
the President, Czechoslovakia's quota of 
immigrants is 14^9 per year. 



Prachatice, the birthplace of Josef Tvrzi- 
cky, has collected funds with which to erect 
a monument at the grave of that tireless 
worker for the Czechoslovak cause. It is 
now on its way and consists of a boulder 
which will be surmounted wath a statuette 
of a peasant girl. 



One of the Holland banks placed an order 
in Slovakia for 2,000 car loads of railroad 
ties. 



A strike of all clerks in the Prague banks 
was called which crippled their activities. 
The strikers demand that their organiza- 
tion have the right to determine who is to 
be hired, discharged and promoted. 

Banks refused to consider their demands 
and it seems that public opinion is set 
against them thus presaging a failure of 
this venture. No settlements have been 
made and none will be made. New clerks 
are being engaged ancP'gif^^ppears that 
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many of the strikers have also returned 
fearing the loss of their positions when so 
many new hands were hired. 



"The Labor Athletic Union" of Czecho- 
slovakia held its first competitive games in 
Prague. From almost every European 
country came athletes determined to excel. 
The contests were keen and exciting and 
the meeting very successful. 



Josef Patejdl, Joseph David, (Czechoslo- 
vak Socialists) Vaclav J&§a, (Social Demo- 
crat) and Martin OfiSek (Agrarian) were 
selected by the Siberian Legionaries as 
members of the Chamber of Deputies. Pres- 
ident TomaSek administered the oath and 
they immediately entered upon the dis- 
charge of their duties. 



A Rumanian military mission, headed by 
Gen. Christsce, arrived in Prague to work 
out the details of a militatry convention 
under §2 of the recent Czechoslovak-Ruma- 
nian Treaty, which reads as follows: 

The competent authorities of the Re- 
public of Czechoslovakia and the King- 
dom of Rumania will, in a military con- 
vention to be concluded later, jointly de- 
cide upon the necessary measures to be 
adopted for the carrying out of the pres- 
ent agreement. 



Greneral Foch and Premier Briand of 
France are planning to visit Prague during 
the first part of August. 



The Prague Stock Exchange was forced 
to suspend operations because of a strike 
among the bank clerks. 



In Vienna the demand for Czechoslovak 
footwear cannot be satisfied. During the re- 
cent Fair, a number of manufacturers dis- 
played their wares and were rewarded with 
large orders. 

Rains, which prevailed through the sec- 
ond half of June, were extremely beneficial 
to the sugar beets, according to the Prii- 
mysloujj Vistnik (Industrial Herald). Be- 



cause of their volume the water seeped far 
into the soil and aided the growth of the 
beet. The beet areas planted exceed those 
of last year and the outlook is for a bumper 
crop. 



According to a statement made by Dr. 
Fischer-Colbrie, the Bishop of Koiice, tk 
county of Bratislava is to be made into a 
separate diocese and a Bishop named. (Tliis 
indicates that Archbishop Czemocb is to 
be relieved from looking after the i 
welfare of the Slovak people in 
this section.) 



IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 1920 

Volume Metric Vtl Ci.efw» 
Tons (000 omittted) (000.000 omjttri} 

Imports 1920 ; 3,904 11,3H 

Imports 1919 1,838, W 

Increase 2,066, W 

Exports, 1920 6,902, 9^ 

Exports 1919 5,665, ^ 

Increase 1,237, V^ 

Principal items of import causing an un- 
favorable balance: 

Value Ci. enva 
(000,000 omitti^ 

Cotton 1,083» 

Flour and other food-stuffs 2,751, 

Cereals 1,080. 

Wool 782, 

Iron ore 632, 

Countries in which principal import 
originated: i 



Cv. crowns 
(000,000 omitted) 



Germany 3,120, 

Austria 1,769, 

United States ..1,413, 



27.4 % dio\il 

15.5 I 
12,4 1 



Exports were principally destined to: 



Cv. crowns 
(000.000 omitted) 



Austria 3,134, 32.6 * of ia^ 

Germany 1,821, 19, , 

Hungary . . .Digiiizee3©,vjOO^lC 
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J. 5. MACHAR: 



Sunflower 



Translated by DR. JOS. ST^BR. 



O'er the green hedges of the village lots. 
By white-walled lonely huts of railroad guards, 
Thou raisest high thy golden radiant head 
Up to the golden sun's face, flower dear! 

How was it once in Hellas beautiful 
When old Olympus harbored still the gods, 
And when the latter on men's daughters called? 

There lived once in old Hellas an old king. 
And that king had two daughters beautiful. 
One of which, Clythia, with golden hair, 
A sweetheart was of the god Helios 
Who drives the gleaming wagon of the sun. 



Thou viewedst his great golden chariot 
Pass gloriously through the smiling sky 
And gazedst long and sadly after it 
Till thy neck tired, and thine eyes stared in void. 
He rode and passed on to the far-off sea 
Back on his track — and thou keptst waiting 
there ... 



The chilly night beset thy hair with dew, 
The wind disheveled thy blond golden hair. 
Thou caredst not and keptst on waiting there. 
Thy weary head still turning only there 
Where the rose-fingered early Morning Star 
Again did open the great barrier's gate • . . 



But love, like water, lacks in steadiness, 
At least in mortals, and as witness bears 
The fate of golden-haired poor Clythia, 
Olympic lovers don't excel o'er men: 
A fair Olympian strolls o'er earthly lanes 
And, bending to a graceful, tender flower. 
Plucks it and smells to it and casts it off 
And looks again where he could pluck the next. 



Helios' eyes once Clythia's sister met. 
The pale-faced, raven-haired, fair Leucothe, 
To thy disaster,. woeful Clythia! 
The fire of his love that had pleased thee once 
Now was thy torture, for well didst thou know 
That it was warming thy pale sister now. 
And then came dreams and remembrances came. 
And all gave thee naught but sad grief to drink. 
Then, as thou walkedst through the well known 

spots. 
Thou feltest as though treading with bare feet 
On thorns that formerly sweet roses bore . . . 



Then to thy father thou wentst, Clythia, 
To bare before him thy fair sister's love. 
And the old father-king, incensed with ire. 
Had ordered his child to be buried 'live, 
The pale-faced, raven-haired, fair Leucothe; 
With her thine envy and his houses's shame. 



Then longingly thou waitedst, Clythia, 
Upon a knoll where he'd been wont to come, 
Where come he must . . . 

Thy god came not. 



And he rode forth, rode on his azure way, 
And thou didst turn thy fair head after him 
While straining with thy saddened eyes to catch 
But one smile from his bright heav'nly eyes — 
In vain ... He passed on to the far-off sea 
And vanished there . . . And thou still waitedst on. 



Then he took pity — by compassion touched 
That is a tribute of a vanished love. 
And changed thee, maiden, to a flower there — 
The fate of earthly beings who had chanced 
To meet the rulers of Olympic heights . . . 



Still, thy great love within thee persevered. 
And thou keptst on and cranedst thy golden head 
And eyedst thy lover's golden chariot . . . 



O Clythia! long since no longer rides 
His golden wagon o'er the azure sky, 
Thy lover's, the fair blond-haired Helios'; 
Long since has perished that immortal god; 
The Olymp's waste, the ancient time is gone — 
Thou doest not know it, and thy golden head 
Still turns and seeks the empty chariot; 
And as it passes from thine eyes and sets, 
Thou keepest on and sadly bendst thy neck, 
Gythla! and thus thou gazest on 
O'er the green hedges of the village lots, 
From white-walled lonely huts of railroad guards. 
From other times and climes and other folks. 
Still looking up, a symbol of that love 
Which outlives folks and gods and times Qq{^ 
And mutely speaks of its great lasting grief . G 
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Without a Majority 



A system of two large political parties, 
in which the public life of the two great 
and old democracies of the West— England 
and United States— is centered, brings forth 
absolutely distinct qualities and differently 
rears its citizens, far different than our 
practice of as many parties as possible. 

The foremost blessing of a two party 
system is the assurance of greater spiritual 
freedom of the citizens. It is conceivable 
that parties so large and heterogeneous 
cannot bind an individual with ties so in- 
timate as in our case nor can they fall into 
our sectarian habits. An alignment of the 
voters is secured much more readily and 
their political life does not move with such 
painful precision as ours, where we in- 
quire what sort of an accreditive certificate 
one possesses, but rather it flows in accord- 
ance with the major questions of the day. 
It is common knowledge that for a long 
time the main topic of British politics was 
Free Trade or a Protective Tariff. Voters 
swayed from one side of the question to 
the other in harmony with their beliefs 
as to which solution promised the greatest 
benefits. Similarly in America, the tenets 
of the Democrats alternate with those of 
the Republicans. We have witnessed how 
substantially the principles of Wilson have 
been discarded. 

Under the Western system the voter is 
not so closely bound up in his party — as 
with us — and if a question is put it is pos- 
sible to bring about a prompt decision or 
a change. Our political machine can go 
no further — for recently it "stalled." A 
casual glance at the questions of the day 
shows that they are clouded by the political 
parties. Our sectarian life breeds this and 
we do not grasp with sufficient clarity 
fundamental principles, which these par- 
ties confuse and becloud, for we see only 
the parties. With us it is not a problem 
whether this or that view should prevail. 



9 This translation is from the (Prague) Trl^na. Bc«aase 
it attempts to show the benefits of few major party system, 
replaeins the European Tosue of as many parties as possible, 
we reprint it. 

At present five parties are necessary to form a worlcing 
bloc in Parliament and without the Social Democrats, the 
largest party no working majority can be established. This 
article also gives us an insight into practical and "rabid** 
party journalism. It must be discounted because the Trlbuaa 
is a strong partisan of the Agrarian Party (property classes) 
and is opposed to the socialistic program of the Social De- 
mocratic Party. (Editor.) 



Conditions are still further complicated 
because this or that party desires to 
hold its own while another expects to 
thrive. The voter is taught, in the first 
place, to uphold his party and to labor for 
its growth. Party journals endeavor to 
completely befuddle him and to mar his 
horizon. In the West the* representatives 
have greater freedom to decide on matters 
within the party: our parties are founded 
on what amounts to practical military dis- 
cipline. 

We are confronted with three major 
problems — housing, food-supply and tax- 
ation — and around these revolves our 
whole political situation. Solutions cer- 
tainly would not be difficult if it were not 
for competition among the parties which 
has reduced public opinion to a veritable 
chaos. The parties have plunged into these 
questions with their usual confusion until 
the contention that they educate the voters 
borders of serious satire. Never was the 
electorate made to look so foolish and noth- 
ing acted so much on its bad temper 
as our typical political parties which al- 
ready have lowered the standard of our 
press to those depths termed "yellow journ- 
alism'* in England. It is quite probable that 
in Great Britain questions such as ours 
would bring out the arguments that pos- 
sibly free trade keeps a man fresh and 
healthy and that it acts favorably on manly 
virtues while the opponents might contend 
that free trade leads to carelessness and 
that controlled commerce begets greater 
love in children for their parents. This 
statement unquestionably is far-fetched 
and would indicate poor taste by the speak- 
ers and the press but it nevertheless demon- 
strates that it hew^ close to the question. 
Among us an ordinary mortal is seldom 
able to pick the fundamental quiestions 
when they are cloaked with sensationalism 
and he forgets free trade and tax reform 
in the mire of sensational items with which 
they attack his nerves. Such journalism 
is branded "yellow" in England. Because 
of the personal affairs of our politicians, 
members of Parliament, journalists and 
others which the newspapers so often serve 
to us it is impossible to anyone to break 
through to the main questio&)9lC 
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But even the parties resort to tactics by 
which they confuse the ordinary noiortal. 
In this connection we point to the disorder 
which reigns in the Social Democratic 
(Riffht Wing) Party. Anyone who has ob- 
served it during the past weeks sees clearly 
that it is agitated, that it has lost its in- 
stinct and that confessedly it runs about the 
arena not knowing which way to turn. Its 
stand on the tax question — ^when the So- 
cial Democrats become ardent defenders 
of the tax on turnovers, one of the most 
unpopular taxes imposed — discloses a com- 
plete disorganization of its directing forces. 
It is pressed from two quarters — from the 
Communists and from the National Social- 
ists — ^both of whom hope to grow and be- 
come its competitors and sometimes are 
but slightly loyal. The Social Democracy 
suffers from a dearth of leaders, lacks a 
definite program and on the whole its 
course is uncertain. In fact it is very often 
tossed about by fears for its existence. 
Then it suffers because of its old sins. 
These date to the time when it welcomed 
within its ranks all the radicals, against 
whom it now battles, when radicalism be- 
came the monopoly of the Left Wing. In 
those days it lived without worry as to the 
future and it did not educate its adherents 
in those fundamentals which call for a 



modified socialistic program. Because of 
these things it will be forced to live in a 
state of nervousness for some time. 

A party which suffers from fears regard- 
ing its existence is not, as a general rule, 
a good ally. Due to the nervousness with- 
in the Social Democracy it happened that 
our Parliament was forced to recess be- 
cause for the first time since its inception 
it has found itself without a majority which 
fact vj^as surpressed by the adjournment. 
Thus in a time when the only possible par- 
liamentary coalition majority is threatened 
\Mith disruption we find ourselves in a po- 
sition at once critical and serious. We can 
do without many things, but we certainly 
cannot be without a working majority in 
Parliament. And without the Social Demo- 
crats it-is not possible to have a majority. 

In the interests of the state two things 
are necessary, first, that the Social Dem- 
ocracy should not be threatened by disloyal 
competition, which increases its nervous- 
ness, and second, that we should at last, 
somehow, try to put in order our relations 
with the Germans and thus be rid of all 
the abnormalities to which- our present 
parliamentary conditions lead. It seems 
that the Senate should take the lead in this 
instance. 



These Help Build America 



HARRY F. PAYER. 



Harry F. Payer is an attorney as well 
known throughout the State of Ohio as he 
is in his native city of Cleveland where he 
was bom of Bohemian parents in 1875 and 
where he now makes his home. 

After attending public schools, he was 
jpraduated from the Central High School 
in 1893, and from Adelbert College of the 
Western Reserve University in 1897 when 
he received his A. B. degree Magna Cum 
Laude. Studying law at Baldwin Uni- 
versity he was awarded his L. L. B. with 
high honors in 1899. Since then he has en- 
gaged in the practice of law and is now the 
senior member of Payer, Winch, Minshall 
& Karch which has its offices in the East 
Ohio Gas Building in Cleveland. 

In his early manhood Mr. Payer dis- 
played considerable oratorical abilities and 



took part in many inter-collegiate and inter- 
class debates. In one contest, at Columbus, 
O., he was awarded a prize of $50. 

While an American by birth, yet strong 
ties bind him to Bohemia, for his father, 
Frank Payer, was bom in the little village 
of Cimelice, near the City of Pisek. tie 
came to this country when 27 years old and 
died in Cleveland 1895. During his life- 
time he was prominent in Bohemian fra- 
ternal and business circles. His mother, 
Mary Kf ii, is still living, and is the daughter 
of John Kfii who established one of the 
first cooperage plants in the City of Cleve- 
land. 

Mr* Payer's two sisters — Mamie and 
Catherine — are teachers in the public 
school of Cleveland and are held in very 
high esteem. Miss Mamie Payer, in addi- 
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tion to her work as a school teacher, is also 
the principal of the Americanization School 
conducted by the Y. W. C. A., where her 
work is attracting much attention because 
of her enthusiasm and the love she arouses 
in her pupils while employing original but 
effective methods. 



speeches and taking part in the delibera- 
tions of the conventions selectiAg can- 
didates for public office. When but 2S 
years of age, Mr. Payer was Secretary rf 
the Ohio State Democratic Committee. 

Mr. Payer is best known as trial lawyer. 
It is said that his record of favorable ver- 




Harry F. Payer. 



From 1901 until 1907, he was assistant 
solicitor in the City of Cleveland to Newton 
D. Baker, who subsequently became U. 
S. Secretary of War. He appeared in 
the litigation resulting from the famous 
**Tom** Johnson 3c fare ordinances. Dur- 
ing all this time he took an active interest 
in Ohio politics delivering numerous 



diets is the highest in the United Sta^ 
No other lawyer is reputed to have Tt- 
covered verdicts in such high amounts ^ 
he in personal injury cases. He also take 
great interest in the profession and to 
written and spoken quite freqiwntly ^ 
the various subjects of legal reform.^ 
is chairman of the Committee on Judidc! 
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Legal Reform and Legislation of the Cleve- 
land Bar Association. 

Some years ago Mr. Payer appeared for a 
woman charged with the murder of a 
brutal husband, from whom she was di- 
vorced, and believing her to be innocent he 
defended her and secured her acquittal. 
The state fixed his fee but he gave it all to 
a home for crippled children. 

When Prof. Thomas G. Masaryk, now 
President of the Republic of Czechoslova- 
kia, visited Cleveland in 1918, Mr. Payer 
entertained him at his home and he high- 
ly esteems his friendship as well as the 
friendship of Jan G. Masaryk, the son of 
the President. It was in Gray's Armory that 
Prof. Masaryk delivered one of his cl^ar- 
acteristic speeches and at this meeting Mr. 
Payer presided. It was one of the events 
of espeicial significance to the Czechoslo- 
vaks of America. For here were gathered 
not only the Bohemians and the Slovaks 
but a great many Americans were in at- 
tendance. 

During the war Mr. Payer did consider- 
able work as a public speaker not only in 
behalf of the American cause but also in 
the interests of Czechoslovakia. He is Pres- 
ident of the Czechoslovak Club of Cleve- 
land and of the Czechoslovak Chamber of 
Conmierce of Cleveland. While on a visit 
to Prague in 1920 he was selected by the 
committee in charge to make the Fourth 
of July oration in the Municipal Hall be- 
fore an audience of about seven thousand 
and he delivered his speech both in the 
English and the Bohemian languages. 

He is, in a true sense, a bibliophile — a 
lover and owner of many fine books and 
rare editions and it is said that he possesses 
one of the finest private libraries in Cleve- 
land. He is also a collector of objects of 
art, having gathered them in all quarters 
of the globe. Yet in spite of his extensive 
practice, he finds time for his books, de- 
votes himself to sports and alligns himself 
with many reform movements and philan- 
thropic enterprises. He is reputed to have 
made one of the largest contributions to 
the movement to free Czechoslovakia dur- 
ing the war. In 1921, he served as chairman 
of the Cleveland liistrict Hoover Relief 
Committee among the Czechoslovaks which 
was instrumental in raising a large sum of 
money and personally made one of the 
largest donations to help alleviate the suf- 



ferings of the little children of the new 
Republic. 

In 1902, Mr. Payer married Miss Florence 
Graves, who was a teacher in the Cleve- 
land schools. They have one son, Franklin 
Lee Payer. 

Numerous stories are repeated about Mr. 
Payer's kindly heart. For ten years some 
unknown person has provided the Christ- 
mas cheer for the poor children of the City 
of Cleveland. They are asked to come 
to the Juvenile Court, and they come by the 
hundreds, where a tree is already pre- 
pared. Clothing and toys gladden their 
little hearts. While considerable mystery 
shrouds the generous provider, yet it seems 
as though the newspapers have sufficiently 
identified him in Harry F. Payer. 

His interests are not alone in things Amer- 
ican — the affairs of this city, state and the 
nation — but he has strong inclinations for 
matters Czechoslovak. • He constanUy 
furthers these and is on,e of the leading 
men who practically and with wise counsel 
helped to make Czechoslovakia a reality. 



OTAKAR BkEZINA, 

EARTH. 

Translated by P. SELVER. 

World stretches onward unto world, 
Star unto star, when gloom of midnight is 

here, 
And one there is in their midst, revolving 

around a white sun. 
And its soaring thunders in music of 

mystical cheer. 
And the souls of them that have suffered 

the most 
May venture amid its sphere. 

Hundreds of brethren spake: We have 

fathomed its secret. 
Dead arise therein from slumber, living in 
slumber therein are dead; 
Lovers spake : BUnded are eyes by an over- 
great lustre 
And all are slain there by time, as by fra- 
grance that unknown blossoms have shed ; 
And they who had skill to gaze through 

the ages, 
**Earth ?" with a questioning smile, they said. 
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Racial Problems 



By ALES BR02 



Out of the thirteen and a half million 
of Czechoslovakia's population, there are 
about three million Germans and a half 
million Ma^Qrars. A census was taken in 
February last, but the figures of the racial 
division have not yet been published. These 
estimates, however, may be considered as 
fairly accurate. It is obvious that this Ger- 
man minority is of considerable import- 
ance, and its treatment constitutes a test of 
Czechoslovak statesmanship. 

When the Peace Conference recoj^nizcd 
the integrity of the ancient Czech territories 
only a section of the Bohemian Germans 
did actually protest, the majority of them, 
however, appeared to be content with their 
lot. Apart from a few chauvinists, the Bo- 
hemian Germans were shrewd enough to 
think in economic terms. They were well 
aware of the commercial advantages ac- 
cruing to them as citizens of Czechoslova- 
kia. The Northern Bohemian industries 
would be almost ruined if incorporated in- 
to Germany, and this was the reason for 
many Bohemian Germans pref ening to be- 
come citizens of Czechoslovakia. 

In the old Austrian Empire the Czechs 
were able to obtain the most rudimentary 
measures of national freedom only after 
many years of severe struggles. As for the 
Slovaks, the extent to which they were op- 
pressed by Magyars passes the bounds of 
imagination. But on regaining its liberty, 
the Czechoslovak people spared its former 
oppressors any retribution they may have 
deserved for their past actions. On the 
contrary, the Czechoslovaks from the very 
beginning adopted an attitude of reconcilia- 
tion towards the German and Magyar min- 
orities. They have granted them just the 
same rights as they themselves enjoy. The 
Czechoslovak Constitution makes no dis- 
tinction between the races living witl>in the 
Republic. In certain cases, particularly as 
regards the number of schools, the Ger- 
mans are in a privileged position. They 
have about 3,300 primary schools, 80 sec- 
ondary schools, two higher technical 
schools and one University. In Bohemia 
and Moravia the Germans have 23 gymna- 
siums (grammar schools) and the Czechs 



28 although the racial proportion is 3 to 7. 
If there is any injustice here, surely it is 
not to the detriment of the Germans, but 
in favor of them. 

Yet some of the German nationalists, 
who only a short time since were openly 
expressing their desire to annihilate the 
Czech people, are complaining of **oppres- 
sion". They especially complaii^ that some 
German schools have been closed down 
and given over to the use of Czech children. 
This is undoubtedly true, but the reason 
why this was done iq that no German child- 
ren attended them. In many towns there 
were no schools for Czech children at all 
during the Austrian regime. However, 
since the overthrow of the Ausitrian regime 
Czech schools have been established in 
these towns, and Czech children, who up 
to then had to attend Grerman schools, went 
to the Czech schools, and the German 
schools remaining empty, naturally, had to 
be closed. There were cases where German 
schools had only two or three children. It is 
obvious that for two or three children a 
whole school cannot be maintained. 

Another complaint raised by German 
nationalists is that many German land- 
owners are to be expropriated in accord- 
ance with the provision of the Land Re 
form Bill which was passed in the Czecho- 
slovak National Assembly. Here again it is 
necessary to point out how these German 
landowners acquired their land. They de- 
prived the Czech peasants of it during the 
Czech rebellion against the Habsburgs ^l 
1620, and it was only an act of justice that 
the land thus acquired should be restored 
to the peasants who were its original own- 
ers. Moreover, in accordance with the bill, 
all the German landowners will be com- 
pensated. 

However, the conciliatory policy of the 
Czechs has met with no response from 
those German circles which are still in- 
fluenced by Pan-German ideas. While cer- 
tain of th6 German politicians showed 
themselves disposed to fall in with the new 
orders of things, the Pan-Germans such as 
Dr. Lodgman and others have not ceased to 
villify the Republic. It seems as if the Ger- 
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man nationalists regarded equality of 
rights which they have been granted as an 
injustice towards them, since they con- 
sider their only rights to be superior rights. 
They appear still to be obsessed with their 
old idea of a "ruling nation**. The agitation 
of these people has gone so far that in 
the middle of last year they attacked the 
Czechoslovak legionaries, several of whom 
were killed. This happened at Jthlava, a 
provincial town in Moravia. Since then, 
there have been repetitions of provocative 
acts on the part of the Pan-Germans. The 
agitators of Dr. Lodgmann*s party have 
shown an inclination to assemble round 
the statues of the former Austrian Emp- 
eror, Joseph II., which still stand in a 
number of towns, and from these meet- 
ings proceeded the inflammatory utter- 
ances against the Czechs and the uncom- 
promising appeals to the spirit of revolt. 
Hence it is not surprising that the Czech 
inhabitants of these towns and the soldiers 
who were stationed there have come to 
regard the statues of Joseph II. as the 
most arrant symbols of Pan-Germanism. 
This explains why it was that the Czech 
soldiers have overthrown the statues of 
Joseph II. at Teplice and Cheb. 

While these events were taking place, 
the Pan-German deputies in the Czecho- 
slovak Parliament sang the German war- 
song: "Wacht am Rhein". The population 
of Prague tolerated these proceedings, but 
virith the arrival of a delegation of women 
and children who had been ill-treated at 
Cheb by the Pan-Germans, demonstra- 
tions took place at Prague in consequence. 
The Czech parties spurred by President 
Masaryk issued an appeal to the popula- 



tion, asking them to let the legal author- 
ities deal with the Pan-German agitation, 
and as a result the demonstrations sub- 
sided. ^ . 

Among the responsible Germans there 
is, however, a clear indication of eager- 
ness for a peaceful co-operation. Several 
German deputies such as Kfepek and 
others expressed a desire on behalf of the 
German inhabitants of the Republic for 
undisturbed labor and the need for term- 
inating all racial hatred. They urged, in 
the Czechoslovak National Assembly, that 
all the political parties should confer with 
a view to concerted action. In reply the 
Czech deputies assured the Germans that 
their loyal co-operation would be wel- 
comed by the Czechs. They approved of 
united action by all political parties in the 
form of a coalition in the interest of all 
Czechoslovak citizens irrespective of na- 
tionality. 

It will take some time before the racial 
antagonism will subside, and before the 
Germans and Magyars become fully recon- 
ciled with new conditions. But sooner or 
later they will realize that the Czechoslo- 
vak Republic has come to stay, and that 
they have nothing to gain by their negative 
attitude. On the part of the Czechs, as has 
been said, there is a sincere willingness to 
come to terms with the Bohemian Germans, 
and President Masaryk especially is known 
of being anxious to bring about a peaceful 
co-operation between all the races inhabit- 
ing the Republic. There is no doubt that 
such a co-operation will be brought about 
when the racial animosities left by the war 
are obliterated. 



ANTONlN SOVA: 



ON THE HILLSIDE. 

Traiulatea By P. SELVER. 



Here is the sweetest grass-plot for a bed, Insects adrone, grass, plant-stems bending 
In softest lethargy to close the eyes, o*er. 

On naught to brood, nor yeato, but let the ^^^ ^8*^* ^^ sluggish moths ... To thee 

head appear 

^ . .^ , ^., , Gleams as from waters, with a radiant leap. 

Droop m the grassy couch . . . Like wreck- And by thy head there stands a calm un- 

««^ "i^« known. 

A huddled clot of clouds, that yonder soar Thou f eel'st 'tis wonderous with the dead 
Behind the mountain's ridge ... All lulls to sleen^> 

thee here. For earth has cradle-ditties of her own! j 
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By Jaroslav Yrchlicki: 



WeU of Oblivion 



(Translated from the Czech, by P. Selver.) 



The abbot Fulgentius stood leaning against the 
wall of the cloister garden and gazed abstracted- 
ly into the distance. His breviary had fallen 
from his hands into the thick, untrodden grass. 

It was shortly before sunset. The old trees of 
the lush cloister garden, plunged in the purple 
tinge from the flood of evening colors, glowed 
like ruby stems, their leafage sparkled like eme- 
ralds, the whole garden had almost the enchant- 
ed aspect of some heavenly pleasance, of which 
the old chronicles so abundantly relate. If from 
time to time a bird or a butterfly flitted past, it 
resembled more a soaring blossom or a falling 
star. 

Everything glittered and flashed, everything 
was steeped in an unusually potent and pene^ 
trating fragrance. 

It was the mystical moment of transition, when 
day inclines towards evening, — it is no longer 
day and it is not yet fully evening; the moment 
in which the soul, though beneath the ^ell of 
matter, does not feel the burden of its shackles 
so intensely, and deems itself capable of taking 
wing and soaring from the world. 

The abbot was extremely sad. But it was not 
the sadness of people who, of their own accord, 
have renounced the world and in asceticism 
seek to mortify the final spark of life's impulse. 
His sadness was of an entirely different nature. 
It was the sadness of souls thirsting for life, 
the sadness which clutches at the last straw to 
$ave the drowning soul, the sadness which arises 
from a desire to set astir all the chimes within 
the breast for a splendid peal to glorify love, the 
triump^h of good, the beautiful and lofty, — a de- 
• sire, for the fulfilment of which is lacking only 
the power to forget the past. 

The abbot raised his head from deep ponder- 
ing and gazed upon the purple glory of sunset. 
Before him stood a man in pilgrim's garb; on his 
head he wore a broad hat with the customary 
adornment of shells, in his hand was a staff, by 
his side a wallet and a gourd. He was slender 
and noble of form, his countenance had an ex- 
pression of grace and peaceful austerity. The 
abbot beckoned to him with a cordial gesture. 
The pilgrim approached. They were now sepa-. 
rated by the rather low wall of the cloister gar- 
den, which in places lay in ruins and was over- 
grown with a dense thicket of dog-roses. 

"From afar?" the aM30t asked the stranger. 

"Yes, from afar." 

"It has ever been my dream and my yearning 
to visit sacred places," said the abbot, "but I 



have always been hindered by the duties of my 
order and my office. You scarcely would be- 
lieve that what was difficult for the novice and 
brother is almost impossible for the abbot. I 
have stood for years by this wall watching where 
the roadway is lost upon the horizon, behind 
the banners and crosses of pilgrims. Their 
chanting often. moved me to tears, I felt, as it 
were, wings astir in my bosom, but ever I had to 
stifle every such impulse and emotion, and with 
bitterness in my heart return to the cloister, when 
the sound of the bell summoned me to vespers. 
And thus I slowly grew inured, bitterness gave 
way to quiet compassion, later too I could even 
calmly watch the throngs of pilgrims journeying 
to the Holy Land, I bore them no grudge,— hut 
yet one thing remained fixed within my soul." 

With these words the abbot lapsed into gloom; 
he did not even observe that the pilgrims had 
fastened his eyes upon him in a curious manner, 
as if they desired to drink in his whole being. 
Without awaiting a question, the abbot went on 
speaking: 

"I supposed that perhaps I should be happier 
than all pilgrims, that I should succeed in find- 
ing what our whole age madly craves for, the 
thing for wiiich poor and rich, young and old 
set out on distant journeys." 

It was a marvel that the pilgrim's eyes did not 
pierce the abbot. Beneath their nnignetic spell, 
the abbot again continued. 

He felt as though he were making confession 
to a higher being and were ttius thrusting from 
his soul its ancient burden, which previously he 
had not eVen been able to utter aright. He spoke 
calmly, softly with a slight quiver in his voice. 

"We all are afflicted by. this thou^t. How 
many mariners have perished in unknown oceans 
for the sake of it! How much do the cloister le- 
gends relate of it, and the chronicles about 
knights who rode forth to seek this marvel. But 
they found it not, found it not, and something 
mysterious tells me that I should have been 
more fortunate ..." 

The pilgrim's eyes gleamed like two fiery 
stars, and their flashing glance fixed itself upon 
the spot where, beneath the rough garb, the ab- 
bot's heart beat restlessly. 

"I am thinking of the well of youth. I believe 
that it exists, but where? I believe that one day 
it will be found, but who will be the fortunate 
man, and then how will he contrive to make 
use of it even for himself? What depths in these 
questions, and who shall answer them?" 
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The pilgrim now began to speak. 

"And you think, abbot, that the well of youth 
would help and prosper you, even if you were 
▼ouchsafed to find it? How you err ! Gaze unto 
the depths of your soul and answer me one ques- 
tion: Are you without guilt?" 

The abbot trembled at these words. He felt 
the flush of shame mounting in his face, and as 
if beneath the weight of a power he did not fa- 
thom, he bowed his head. 

The pilgrim continued: 

**What would the well of youth avail you and 
all your like? You would certainly drink of it, you 
would grow young, hut therewith would also 
grow young the consciousness of guilt with 
wlii<^* you once burdened your conscience. It is 
not time which makes us old, but our guilt, that 
by which we have sinned against our human 
worth, against our predestination to desire the 
good and to be good. With the draught of youth 
this consciousness and the burden of guilt with- 
in you would but grow, and your condition 
would be worse than before. And this fate would 
overtake all, for say, who of us, is without 
guilt?*' 

"None, none", si^ed the abbot deeply moved. 
"But tell me, what remains for us then?* * 

"I know a better means, and I have discov- 
ered it upon my journeys", said the pilgrim. "It 
is likewise H well, not indeed the marvellous 
^well of your dreams, which renews youth, — it is 
a bitter but wholesome wine, the only one which 
can restore him who by his guilt has forfeited 
the only true youth of his soul." 

The abbot raised his eyes to the pilgrim; they 
-were dilated, and in them blazed a flame of wild 
yearning. 



"You have discovered this marvel, and where 
and when?" 

"This matters not," replied the pilgrim evas- 
ively. "It is enough that I possess it, and if you 
so wish, and are not afraid, I can grant you one 
sip." 

"I am not afraid, I will," said the abbot. 

Thereupon the pilgrim untied his knapsack. 
From it he took a cup shaiped from pimpernel 
wood, and into it he poured a black liquid from 
the gourd which hung by his side. The last flare 
of evening redness shone upon his pale counten- 
ance and vainly strove to enkindle in the black 
portion a weak reflex of the tint of old amber. 

He handed the abbot the cup brimful. 

"What is this?" asked he, raising the cup to 
his lips. 

"From the well of oblivion," said the pilgrim. 

The flush of evening faded, grey shadows be- 
gan to spread upon the ground. The abbot drank. 

For the moment he gazed into those grey 
^adows, amid which the pilgrim vanished from 
him, then the whole region and the surrounding 
country, then they sank upon his eyes, then he 
could still feel how, as if it were, a cold hand re- 
moved from his breast what for years had bur- 
dened him there; he was buoyant, free, he was 
truly refreshed and young, he smiled even in^ his 
sleep, then his head sank down, and the shadows 
ranged around him and above him, at last he . 
himself turned into a shadow and was engulfed 
amid their motionless and unending ranks. 

Late at night the terrified monks found him 
by the cloister wall. Drqps of cold dew clung 
to his hair and beard like brilliants; upon his 
breast, where his heart once beat restlessly, lay 
a white jasmin blossom, and upon his counten- 
ance there was fixed a smile of unutterable hap- 
piness. 



PETER BEZRVC. 



KIJOV. 

TranaUtea By P. SELVER. 

Ho, ye youthful swains, topbooted and lithe, 
Ho, ye damsels in scarlet wear. 
In Kijov town ye ever were blithe, 
And blithe shall ye ever be there. 

E'en as from fragrant vines it had gushed. 
E'en as ye seethe, my lays; 
The blood of the Slovaks is fierily flushed. 
Lips biurn and eyes are ablaze. 

Who shall smite us, who shall afflict us 

with ill? 
Of a master naught we know; 
And as blithe as we live and drink our fill. 
As blithe to our end we shall go. 
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Here and There 



MASTER MINDS AT SHORT RANGE. 

Frank Dilnot in The Outlook. 

Last summer I was in Czechoslovakia as the 
guest of the Government, and saw some interest- 
ing things, including the formal inauguration of 
the new Republic. A deep impression was left 
on me by President Masaryk, the simple-man- 
nered, white-haired old- professor who as the 
head of the state occupies some rooms in the 
great palace which used to belong to the Haps- 
burgs. As I listened to his modest words and 
looked into those calm and gentle eyes it was 
hard to realize that this apparently unforceful 
man had remolded a nation. I did not get his 
secret. I had some indication, however, of that 
hidden power two days later when I was pres- 
ent at the opening meeting of the Czechoslovakian 
Parliament. A minority of the German members 
raised a tumult because of the use of the Bohe- 
mian language in place of the use of the German 
language as of old. Three-quarters of the gath- 
ering were Czechoslovak patriots, and under great 
provocation they sat absolutely silent even when 
the Germans flagrantly insulted the new Presi- 
dent. Such good manners and wisdom were 
phenomenal. I asked a Czech leader about it 
afterward. '*It was due to Masaryk," he said. 
**Hc schooled us to that occasion, and it was 
just an example of the kind of man he is." 



CELEBRATE "SLOVAK DAY" 

Slovaks and people of Slovak descent celebrat- 
ed "Slovak Day" in Idora Park. The festival was 
attended by thousands of people from here. East 
Youngstown, Struthers, Farrell, Sharon, New 
Castle and other places in the Mahoning and She- 
nango valleys. 

The celebration was in charge of the local dis- 
trict of the Slovak League and the committee on 
arrangements included one member each from the 
20 Slovak societies in Youngstown and vicinity. 

Mayor Fred J. Warnock made an address. 

Massed drills of all the Sokol lodges in the dis- 
trict on the ballfleld was one of the features of 
the afternoon The Sokols are a semi-military 
organization with many members of its branches 
here and in the district. 

A ball game between the best amateur and semi- 
professional players in western Pennsylvania and 
an all star team from Northern Ohio was played 
on the ball ground after the Sokol exercises. 

This was the first "Slovak Day" celebrated in 
Youngstown and much interest was evidenced. 



Farrell, Pa., sent a delegation 500 strong. Other 
cities were also represented by hundreds 

On the Pennsylvania ball team were the three 
Swetonic brothers, who are remembered here 
from last year as star players on the crack Am- 
bridge team. The Ohio team included the J!>est 
home talent reinforced with players from Qeve- 
land. Music and free dancing in the pavilion 
were other features on the program. 

— Youngstown (O.) Vindicator. 



"HAPSBURGS DEAD AND BURIED" 

"The Hapsburgs are dead — dead and buried.'* 
In this manner, with a significant wave of the 
hand, Dr. Benei replied in an interview to per- 
sistent reports that Karl is planning a second 
dash to regain his throne 

Dr. Benei, a young and brilliant statesman, who 
directs the policy of Czechoslovakia and the co- 
author, with M. Take Jonescu, of the "Little En- 
tente," is visiting London as a member of the 
Amendments Commission of the League of Na- 
ions. 

"What Happened at Easter," he continued, "was 
significant and more than merely symptomatic. 
It was decisive. It showed that were the Haps- 
burgs to endeavor to issue from their tombs the 
little Entente had both the power and the will 
to compel their swift return to those tombs. 

"The question is one not of persons but of prin- 
ciples, not of domestic but of European politics. 
The persons, indeed, are in this case sm.ill 
enough, insignificant. There is nothing to fright- 
en one about the present Hapsburgs. The danger 
they may constitute as individuals is infinitesimal. 
The menace lies in the cause they embody, the 
symbol they personify. 

"That symbol connotes the Middle Ages, the an- 
cient regime reaction; certain conceptions of gov- 
ernment, of Hungarian territorial integrity, of 
private owneship by the crown of entire provinc- 
es. The restoration of the Hapsburgs would nie;in 
an intolerable system of political and economic 
domination. It would mean, certainly in Cen- 
tral Europe, possibly throughout the European 
continent, another and complete upheaval, yes, 
social revolution. And social revolution, we will 
admit, has become a luxury no single European 
state can afi'ord at this juncture." 

Dr. Benei was equally emphatic in his reply to 
general opinion that Central Europe is bankrupt 
and disordered. 

"That," he said, "is a grave delusion, on a 
par with the legend — for it is nothing else — of 
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a Balkanized Europe. In the West you imagine 
that the conditions of Central Europe are terrible. 
They may have been two years ago. They are no 
longer so. We are well on the way to recovery 
and even with the maintenance of the Anglu- 
French entente, to consolidation. 

"Take Czechoslovakia for example. Our rail- 
ways are running better than before the war; our 
paper money has been appreciably reduced. Wo 
have even made an attempt, not altogether suc- 
cessful I will admit, but a serious attempt none 
the less, to budget our balance. Our heads of cat- 
tie are more numerous than in 1914. We are suf- 
fering from an industrial crisis, but who is not? 
But we are optimists in Czechoslovakia, which is 
natural, since the war to us has meant the great- 
est of all victories, the regaining of our national 
independence." 

Referring to the dire pessimism of Austria, 
Dr. BeneS admitted it was justified by their plight. 
"But," he concluded, "while our late enemies 
have been whining over their fate, declaring their 
position to be an inextricable one, and indulging 
in a work of propaganda calculated to prevent a 
resettlement, we have furnished Central Europe 
with a spinal column, by building up the Little 
Entente, so that when the Hapsburg danger reap- 
peared it lasted only five days."— Da//y (London) 
Telegraph. 

(The above news item also appeared in the 
^ew York, N. Y. Sun, July 6th, 1921.— Editor.) 



hand in benediction and then pass on. They still 
pass, but they are belated. 

The mechanism of the clock fills i, upace which 
is eight feet high and fifteen feet loug inside the 
tower, and it is many years since the aeath of the 
last man who understood its secrets, And since 
that time the clock has merely been wound up 
and the hands set correctly when necessary; but 
nobody has dared to regulate the Apostles. Year 
after year they are falling a little behind the 
actual time, and now the tourist who wishes to 
see the twelve in parade must wait until twenty- 
five minutes after the noon hour. — The (N. Y.) 
Sun. 



CZECHOSLOVAK COLLEGE IN ROME. 

Under the auspices of the National Alliance of 
Bohemian Catholics of America, there is in prog- 
ress a campaign to collect funds for the estab- 
lishment of a college for the students of the Cze- 
choslovak Republic in Rome. Many parishes 
quickly grasped the importance of this undertak- 
ing and handsomely contributed. Now the activ- 
ities of the Mirlous interested persons are spur- 
red so that a realization of this cherished ideal 
might quickly materialize. Rev. Prokop Neuiil is 
chairman of the executive committee and Mr. 
Josef Kopecky is treasurer. 

HHdka (Chicago, 111.) 



APOSTLES 25 MINUTES LATE 

"The Twelve Apostles are a few minutes- later 
ban ever," writes a traveller who is revisiting 
^rague for the first time since the war. / 

"The Twelve Apostles used to be only twenty 
linutes late when I saw them last," he writes, 
and that was ten years ago. This year they keep 
ou waiting for nearly twenty-five minutes." 

The waiting is done in the market square of the 
lediseval section of Prague, where the old Parlia- 
lent Tower and the clock of the Twelve Apostles 
ave been curiosities for nearly five centuries. 

The tower and the clock were built in 1474 
''hen the making of church clocks was a jealously 
iiarded craft, and when this particular clock 
'BS one of the famous masterpieces of the world 
for Europe was then all of the world). The 
lock has a dial six feet in diameter and a con?- 
licated set of hands which tell not only the 
inutes and hours but also the days of the month 
id the month and the year itself, and even the 
Mituries. And at noon each day, when the clock 
rikes twelve, the Twelve Apostles, who were 
iginally quite prompt about it, used to parade 
lemnly in effigy past an open window above the 
ock, and each one in turn would halt, raise his 



BENES ON BALKANIZED EUROPE. 

"In England people often speak about the 
chaos and the Balkanization of Central Europe. 
I can assure you that this phrase is entirely un- 
subsantiated by the facts," said Dr. Edward Be- 
neS, the Czechoslovak Foreign Minister while 
attending conferences in London. "Take for ex- 
ample, the Czechoslovak Republic. You had an 
opportunity last year of observing the progress 
made by our republic during less than two years 
of its existence. If you were to come to the re- 
public today, you would see that much greater 
progress has been made within the last 3'ear. 

"Many things which are happening in other 
parts of Europe, which nobody would venture to 
call Balkanized, simply would not be possible 
in Czechoslovakia. However you can see that a 
good spirit prevails among the people and that 
everybody appreciates the return to pre-war con- 
ditions. Of course, we still have a number of 
difficulties to contend with. For instance, our 
communication with Western Europe is not in 
perfect working order, but that is not our fault. 
We are also passing through an industrial crisis, 
although not to so considerable an extent as you fjp 
are, but that again is only a part of the crisisj 
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existing throughout the world, and, again, that 
is not our fault. 

"In Central Europe we can trace two types of 
policies. The first is based upon the terms of 
the Peace Treaties, and is optimistic, while the 
second is against the Peace Treaties,, and is 
pessimistic. Like all pessimism, this latter policy 
is of a destructive character, and it is only the 
former — ^the optimistic policy — ^which is con- 
structive. As such it must be supported by all who 
are concerned with the improvement of condi- 
tions in the world. Where conditions are bad, 
that is the result of the war, and not the result 
of the Peace Treaties, as the pessimists would 
have us believe. Hence these conditions cannot 
be dealt with as they would like to deal with 
them by political means, but by economic means." 
— Sunday (London) Times. 



CZECHOSLOVAKU'S INDUSTRUL FUTURE 

Mr. Karel Pergler, Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary to Japan from the Re- 
public of Czechoslovakia, arrived in Shanghai 
on his way to the United States. Mr. Pergler rep- 
resents, very well the fine type of man whom 
other nationals have learned to expect to come 
out of Czechoslovakia. 

In discussing the Republic which he represents, 
Mr. Pergler emphasized her importance commer- 
cially. He pointed out that she was an exporting 
nation and very prosperous and that business men 
of the Far East should be aware of the importance 
of commercial relations with a republic having 
such a hopeful future as Czechoslovakia. 

"What about the 'LitUe Entente*?" Mr. Pergler 
was asked. 

"That is an understanding between Rumania, 
Jugo-Slavia and ourselves and is particularly de- 
signed to prevent a Hapsburg restoration and to 
carry out the provisions of the St. Germain and 
Trianon treaties. It is an outgrowth of the com- 
mon struggle of the Czechoslovaks, Jugoslavs and 
Rumanians against the Hapsburgs' despotism and 
cements the friendship, as it originated even in 
the pre-war days. 

"The friendship of Rumania, Jugo-Slavia and 
Czechoslovakia is very important in its bearings 
upon the stability of Central European conditions, 
presenting as it does the combined will of more 
than forty millions of people." — North China 
Daily News (Shanghai), 



MEN AND BUSINESS 

By RICHARD SPILLANE 

Here is a view of Europe, economically, in- 
dustrially and politically somewhat unique for 
it is the observation of an exceplionally bright 
girl. 



The girl is Miss Bernice Brown, who was here 
yesterday. Her home is Boston, but she has 
been an exchange student in the University of 
Brussels, taking courses in international law un- 
der Prof. Maurice Bourguin, who was one of Bel- 
gium's representatives at the Peace Conference. 

Miss Brown took advantage of her vacation to 
Journey through England, France, Holland, Bel- 
gium, Germany, Switzerland, Italy and Czecho- 
slovalua. 

Incidental to her journeying she wrote a bit 
You may have seen some of her articles in the 
magazine of the Corn Exchange National Bank 

The young lady, who, by the way, is decidedly 
pretty, says England was in a very depressed 
state when she was there. Industrial troubles 
were many. The people seemed almost to have 
given up hope of settling the everlasting quarrels 
between employer and employee. In London 
the presence of crippled soldiers in the streets 
added to the dark outlook. Nowhere in Europe 
did she see so many maimed men. The cripples 
sought work. They were handicapped and could 
not get it. 

Czechoslovakia is a delightful country, she 
says. In Prague the royal palace of 700 rooms 
has been taken over by the republican govern- 
ment. For the first time in three centuries the 
people are having something fb say about the man- 
agement of their own country, and it has had a 
great effect on them. 

Peasants visit the royal palace and marvel at its 
magnitude and magnificence. This is the first time 
they ever have been permitted within its confines. 
They visit, too, the great estates, some of which 
have been turned into public parks. 

They are devoted to President Masfuryk. His pic- 
ture is everywhere. The people have pictures 
not only of him, but of the log cabin in Moravia 
in which he was born. These pictures are framed 
in flowers generally. 

Real work of rehabilitation is under way not 
only industrially and commercially, but educa- 
tionally. There are a great many Americans en- 
gaged in aiding the republic, and one of the evi- 
dences is furnished in the 2,000 schools they have 
opened. 

The money is much debased but the crops are 
good and the people hopeful to a decided degree. 
A new issue of paper money has made its appear- 
ance. The bill looks very much like those of the 
United States. In fact, the engraving and printing 
were done in the United States and, at first sight, 
the money looks like ours. A great many Czechs 
have returned from America and are making a 
forceful element in the country. 

It is evident that Czechoslovakia has a great 
appeal for the girl from Boston. 

She speaks of the shops of Prague with enthusi- 
asm, of the beautiful hand-made goods—nothing 
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shoddy, everything honest and of fine workman- 
ship. She tells of flourishing farms, much better 
kept than those of France, Belgium or Italy. 

And she speaks of the people, ardent, earnest, 
exalted by the marrel they see before them — a 
democracy, a free country in what for ages was 
the stronghold of feudalism and reaction. 

—Philadelphia (Pa.) Public Ledger. 



HOSPITAL NURSING. 

On the 1st of this month 16 nurses who have 
received training in the State Training School 
for Nurses at Prague which is under the direc- 
tion of Miss M. G. Parsons, were publicly pre- 
sented with their diplomas. Among the quests 
present were Mr. Richard T. Crane the American 
Amibassador, Dr. Proch^ka, the Czechoslovak 
Minister of Health and Mr. Jan G. Masaryk. The 
work ot turning out duty qualified nurses in this 
country — a task whdoh has been taken up so 
|ibly and with so much devotion by the Amer- 
icans, has thus begun to bear practical fruit, and 
the people of Czechoslovakia will once more ap- 
preciate (as they have already had many occa- 
uons for appreciating) the extent of their in- 
lebtedness to the Umited States in matters both 
naterial and ideal. America, President Harding 
las said, must remain a nation of ideals. Cze- 
choslovakia, at any rate, already owes much to 
America's conce(ption of a great nations role. 

— Gazette de Prague. 



HUSSITE FLAG PRESENTED 

Never in its history has Bohemia witnessed a 
lore Imposing celebration than took place on 
unday in memory of John Hus who was burned 
t the stake July 6th, 1415. 

Long before the appointed hour of three 
'clock, motors began to arrive from adjacent 
o»i>ts to witness the impressive exercises at St. 
>hn's Chapel. The procession, led by the trum- 
eter and choir of St. Paul's Church, of Patcho- 
le, inarched along the main street in full vest- 
ents, singing "Onward Christian Soldiers". The 
^*elled cross of Christ Church, Babylon, was 
aned for the occasion. Hussite flags and Cze- 
loslovak flags were borne along with the Stars 
id Stripes. More than 300 people gathered on 
e la^wn in front of the chapel where the Rev. 
-. Tthomas J. Lacey of the Redeemer Church, of 
*ooklyn, conducted the exercises. 
I>r. Lacey, who has been for many years a 
>se student of the Czech people and their his- 
ry and an ardent admirer of Hus, is a personal 
end of Dr. Thomas Masaryk, President of 
ectioslovakia. Dr. Lacey paid a glowing tribute 
tlie memory of Huss and presented an Hussite 
^ to be kept in St. John's Chapel. The flag is 



an exact reproduction of the ancient banner car- 
ried in the Hussite wars with the scarlet chalice 
and silver stars. 

E. C. Munkelwitz accepted the gift on the be- 
half of the SayvUle and Bohemia Churches. The 
"Star Spangled Banner" and the Bohemian hymn 
were sung by a choir of little girls un^er the di- 
rection of Mrs, Jos. Thuma, Jr. The procession 
then moved to the John Hus monument, where 
the Rev. Vincent Pisek delivered an impassioned 
address in the Czech language and was greeted 
with constant applause. Dr. Lacey expressed his 
thanks to the committee of people from Bohemia, 
Sayville, Patchogue and Babylon, -who planned 
the details and Dr. Pisek pronounced the bene- 
diction. 

—Suffolk County (N. Y.) News. 



AMERICAN RELIEF ADMINISTRATION. 

The American Relief Administration at Prague 
has just completed its tasdc of distributing food- 
stuffs destined for the educated classes of the 
Republic who have been, more than all others, 
adversely affected by the high prices of commo- 
dities and the concurrent depreciation of the 
currency. The final distribution has been made 
among the professors and the teaching staff of 
the universities, the High Schools and the Tech- 
nical Colleges. Separate committees apipointed 
by Mr. James B. Foley, who is in charge of the 
Relief Mission for Czechoslovakia, were entrust- 
ed with the work of seeing to the wants of 
Czechs and Germans respectively. In all the 
American Relief Administration has distributed 
among professors, teachers, artists, journalists, 
officers and other sections of the hard-pressed 
intellectual classes foodstuffs to the value of 
some 6,375,000 crowns. 

— Gazette de Prague. 



AIR BUDGET. 

For the year 1921 the Czechoslovak Republic 
is devoting the sum of 6,850,000 crowns towards 
the development of its air services. Of this sum 
almost one half is padd as a State subvention to 
the Compagnie Franco-Roumaine de Navigation 
A^rienne who are responsible for maintaining 
the regular air service between Prague and Paris. 
The sum of 1,200,000 crowjis is devoted to navi- 
gation generally and 2,245,000 crowns to the up- 
keep and extension of the four aerodromes at 
Prague, Cheb, Bratislava and KoSice (Slovakia) 
respectively. 



We have on hand a few 1919 bound volumes of i 
the Review. Price $2.25 They make an excel- U^ 
lent present. 
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Two News Items 



Prague, August, 1914: Austrian and Hungarian 
soldiers seized and at sunrise hanged a Bohe- 
mian named Kudma. His offence >vas giving 
cigarettes to some Bohemian soldiers who pro- 
tested against the war on Sert)ia. 



Paris, October, 1918: Czechoslovak troops, un- 
der their own flag, commanded by their own of- 
ficers captured the village of Terron from the 
Germans who recently captured H from the 
French. The casualties ran well over sixty per 
cent. 



KUDRNA. 



Kudrna, martyr for your people's cause, 
First civilian victim of a tyrant's curse, 
Hero of courage, at thy grave we pause. 
As lingering clouds of murderous war disperse. 
And thy dear land is ruled again by laws. 



Thy murder. Gallant Czech, did fix the death, 
Of that same House which murdered you; 
Thy dying gave to Right its reborn breath, 
Which ri^ng strong and full and holy too, 
Smote down the Hapsburgs and their brood 
to death. 



Thy death was life! Kudrna, thy loss was gain! 

A resurrected Nation is thy land! 

Thy brothers, Czechs and Slovaks swore the stain 

Should be wiped out by that same hand 

That struck the blow, and so it was — 

Now freedom-breathing all, your people stand. 



TERR6N. 



Lexington and Bunker Hill art thou in one, 
The blood thou drankst did seal a people's fate; 
For mankind learned that deeds were done 
By Czechoslovaks, proud to mate 
With Right's Crusaders, till the cause was won. 
At Terron. 



They died and won, and from the German foe 
They seized his victory, and, with Slavic grace 
Returned to France that Village then, and lol 
The earth rejoiced that it was still a place 
Where grateful heroes grow — 

At Terron. 



Glad did they die on thy proud holy soil. 
Glad did they give their all for freedom's life; 
Rushed glad to death, when they but heard 

the sound 
Of Honor call them to the mortal strife 
Where German took from Frenchman, France's 

ground. At Terr6n. 



Gave back the Village, but in giving, died; 
Died that their kinsmen all mi^t live anew 
Died, and there gave to Czechoslovaks; pride, 
And right to freedom, — independence true, 
For true they were when they were tried. 

At Terron. 



Terron, thy name is holy and shall be 
Engraved on human history's pages large, 
For Czechoslovaks set their brothers free, 
When they rushed forward at the order 
"Charge I" 

At Terr6n. 



Digitized by VjOOQ IC 
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Publications Received 



B7 STUDY LAMP 



THE SURVEY. A Weekly. Czechoslovak nunv 
ber. Published, New York, N. Y. The main art- 
icles are: 'Tathiinding in Prague", by Miss PiUth 
Crawford; "Prague's Window to the West", by 
Bruno Lasker; "Social and Economic Problems", 
by Dr. Bedrich St^p&nek; "An Essay in Applied 
Idealism" by Prof. H. A. Miller; and "Americans 
of Czechoslovak Descent" by Miss Sarka B. Hrb- 
kova. There are several extracts from official 
reports made by the members of Miss Crawford's 
staff on general topics. A letter of greetings, 
thanks and prophecy from Dr. Alice Masaryk is 
also included. 

All the writers, most of whom have experienced 
Czechoslovakia since the armistice, disclose sym- 
pathetic tendencies and their words are of timely 
interest in the face of the numerous unfounded 
statements being given subtle publicity. 

Mr. VojtSch Preissig contributes several illustra- 
tions while photographs are used profusely to il- 
luminate the text. 



FOREIGN BORN. A Monthly Bulletin of inter- 
national Service. Published by the National 
Board of the Young Women's Christian Associa- 
tion of the U. S. 

This is a monthly survey of Ihc doings of 
Americans of foreign birth and jliens residing in 
this great republic of ours. It also devotes itself 
to recording the principal social progresses thru- 
out the world. 

Among other things it carries a brief survey 
of the legislation introduced, considered and 
passed by the various law making agencies. This 
is extremely well assembled and of great value 
to the student of the alien question. 

Another outstanding feature is the Monthly 
Press Comment. In this one finds assembled most 
interesting extracts from American and foreign 
language newspapers on various topics. 

In some respects it seems to breathe too much 
of the social worker but that is i)robabIy due to 
the fact that it is a pioneer publication and we 
have not yet fully become 'acclimated' to it. How- 
ever, allowing for its "guilt", we like it first rate. 



WHAT MAKES CZECHOSLOVAKIA SMILE 

From the Lips of Babes ... - Prof. Andrew's Lecture, Prague, 

Escort: "What do you think of the professor?" 
Pretty young thing: "Marvelous! An astonish- 
ingly deep thinker. My only regret is, that I do 
not understand English." — Lidove Nouiny, 




"When I outgrow these dresses, grandma, you 
may have them to v^ear out." — Tribiina. 



Boys Are Ever Boys. 

Aunt: "Charles, I want to give you a present 
that w411 make you happy on your birthday, but, 
first I must ask your teacher how you behave at 
school." 

Charles: "You know, Auntie if you want to make 
me real happy, don't ask teacher any questions." 
— Lidove Noviny. 



A Financial Genius, 

"But, man! Why buy so thoughtlessly a ten 
thousand dollar ring for your wife?" 

"Ah I Therein lies my cleverness. Consider 
what I will save on gloves hereafter." 



Thirty volumes of the 1920 issue of the Czecho- 
slovak Revimw have been bound in neat books. 
This is the most important one thus far issued. 
It. contains the CONSTITUTION and much other I 
valuable information. Price $2.50 postpaid. 
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Current Topics 



By The Editor. 



FOREIGN LANGUAGE PRESS 

There are as many Czechoslovaks (Bohemians 
and Slovaks) in the United States today as there 
were ten years ago. They exhibit the same, if 
not greater, interest in things Czechoslovak than 
at any time heretofore. In spite of this fact, the 
last six months have witnessed the passing of two 
old Bohemian publications — Pokrok Zapadu (Pro- 
gress of the West), Omaha, Neb., and Hlas Lida 
(Voice of the People), New York, N. Y. 

Lamentations are useless, but sorrow must be 
expressed at the suspension because the Czecho- 
slovak Press has been staunchly American and 
invariably loyal. 

What will those noble guardians of the "simon- 
pure" Americanism say? Possibly, they will con- 
tend that it was due to their agitation that these 
two periodicals no longer serve the Americans 
in whose veins Bohemian and Slovak blood flows. 
But the cause is far different — it is American. 

A noticable decline in the influence of the for- 
eign language press has been pulsed for some 
time. Since 1914 it has been most pronounced. 
The war and the knitting together of our diverse 
forces are responsible. 

Failure to continue pyblication of these two 
periodicals is attributable to the sole reasons that 
our Czechoslovak immigrants quickly master the 
English language, become Americans, and that 
arrivals are too few. In short, the suspensions 
are due directly to the small volume of immigra- 
tion for after all, these publications are dependent 
upon the alien for their support. 

It is our firm conviction that foreign language 
newspapers render a definite service to America 
in that they prepare the new-comer for his duties 
as a member of our society. This service cannot 
be overestimated. Citizens of foreign extraction 
are none the less loyal because they retain a 
wholesome interest in the land of their birth. 
If they did not, they would be most despicable 
creatures. 

Therefore the foreign language newspaper must 
serve as a bridge, so to speak, for the immigrant 
between the time of his arrival and the moment 
he becomes an American. As such it is invaluable 
for through it the "greenhorn" receives his first, 
and usually lasting, impressions of our great re- 
public. Instead of decrying it, as has been the 
vogue, it should be encouraged and supported and 
helped so that it may truly be the potent factor 
that it is intended to be in our daily life. 



All bigotry and demagogy must be cast aside 
and all problems must be solved in the spirit of 
men worthy of the herita^^s of Washington and 
Lincoln. 



FROZEN CREDITS 

W. P. G. Harding, Governor of the Federal 
Reserve Bank, branded the outstanding foreign 
term credits as "frozen" credits. Did be ha?e 
in mind the fact, that in the process of "thawing" 
these would contract, as subsequent events deu* 
onstrated? 

It is interesting to know what these "frozen" 
credits really represent. They are tokens of sales 
of merchandise at the peak market prices— when 
the drunken orgy of price inflation was overflow- 
ing the banks of all reason, for which acceptances, 
carrying high rates of interest were taken by the 
seller and thereafter sold to the banks at huge 
discounts. On paper unheard of profits were real- 
ized but the inevitable backwash has set in. 

It is reliably estimated that over sixty million 
dollars worth of goods, represented by ''frozen** 
acceptances, are deteriorating on South American 
docks. For technical reasons they are refused 
by the consignee, but the real complaint seems to 
be late deliveries. It is uncontradicted that orders 
were filled only after the European demand eased 
off — in some cases as long as two and three yean 
after the order was placed. If deliveries had been 
made within a reasonable time, and at the pre- 
vailing prices, these goods would have all been 
absorbed. But now, when the merchandise ar- 
rives after competition has set in, prices dropped 
so abysmally and gold payment is demanded, 
the merchants simply refuse to accept consign- 
ments. Now the bankers hold the bag— full of 
''frozen" credits, on which, it is estimated by the 
same competent authority, the loss will run well 
over 50% when either resold or returned to the 
United States. 

No wonder Governor Harding was so emphatic 
in saying, since the banks went into this business 
with their eyes open they need to seek no hdp 
or sympathy. Banks were primarily responsibk 
for this conscienceless business because they ex- 
tended extensive accommodations to concerns op- 
erating on a "sho%-string", provided the margin 
of profit was promising. Credits were extended 
in the same manner that a drunken sailor spends 
his money. 

Legitimate business suffered, and the last chip- 
ter of this episode has not yet been written. 



Look for the Prime Cause 

]CIENTISTS tell us that ninety per cen of all sickness may be 
traced to the stomach. If you have fits of great mental depres- 
sion, if your efficiency is broken down, if you suffer from 
dizziness and megrim, — stomach disorders are at the bottom of 
jrour sufferings just as well as if you suffer from poor appetite, indiges- 
tion » constipation, flatulence, etc. And remember, too, tnat the diseases 
find their easiest victims among persons whose stomach is not in good 
condition. The heart is weakened, the blood is [loisoned from excess 
of waste matter^ and the patient must fight aganist heavy odds when 
stricken with the disease. 

Therefore it's alw^ays essential to kee^ the bowels open, and the best 
remedy for this purpose, both highly efficient and very palatable, is 

Triner's American Elixir of Bitter Wine 





CAH 




Its ingredients, bitter herbs of 
eminent medicinal value and pure 
red wine, belong to the most de- 
pendable known to medical science. 
The formula has been revised and 
approved as conforming in all res- 
pects to prohibition laws by the U. 
S, Internal Revenue Department in 
Washington on May 2, 1919- 

AT ALL DRUG STORES 

Other excellent remedies: 
Triner's Liniment for rheuma- 
tism, neuralgia and sprains, Triner*s 
Cough Sedative for colds and 
coughs, Triner's Angelica Bitter 
Tonic for rebuilding vitEdity, Tri- 
ner's Antipulri nfor cleansing of 
wounds, f^r throat inflammations as 
gargle and for sore gums as mouth- 
wash, — if your druggist should not 
have these remedies on hand, insist 
upon Triner's and he will get them 
quickly for you. 



LAST 
HIGHEST 
HONORS: 




Gold Medal 

SAN FRANCISCO 
1915 




Grand Prix 

PANAMA, 1916 



JOSEPH TRINER COMPANY 

1333-134S SOUTH ASHLAND AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

New York Representative: 
JOSEPH SAMECp 340 East 7l5t St.* New YmU City ^^ 
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First Czechoslovak Bank Having Authorized American Ager 



BOHEMIA 

CZECHOSLOVAK FOREIGN 
BANKING CORPORATION 




ooooooooooooooooooooooooc 



Head Office 

Prague, Pfikopy 14 

Czechoslovakia 



Branchej in. Paris. 
Bratislava, Brno 
and J ahlQTiEQ 



American Agency 

1 389 Second Avenue | 

New York. N. Y, 



Capital and ReserYe Funis 35,000,000 Cs. Crowns 
Daposits 210,000,000 Cs. Crowns 



Our direct connections enable us to quote very favorable rates for 

Czechoslovak exchange. Inquiries for quotations respectfully solicited 



iOCIOOOOCXlOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO0OOOOO0OCK>OOO0OOOOOOOOOOOIICXIOCICXXIOOO0OQ00^ 



Cable Address: Eurobank 



Tel, Rhinelander 3560 



BANK OF EUROPE 

Member American Bankers As8*n 

Incorporated 1910 under the laws of 
the State of New York 

1429 First Ave., cor. 74th St. NEW YORK CIH 

Capital and Surplus $ 675,000.00 
Undivided Profits - 42,538.47 
Deposits - - - 6,471,658.96 

Money remited to Central Europe by post or cable 

Best Banking connection in Czechoslovakia 

Our correspondents in Prague, "Bohemia" Czechoslovak Foreign 
Banking Corporation and Zivnostenska Banka 



JEDINA CESKOSLOVENSKA BANKA NA VYCHODE 
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